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The Sacrament of Holy Matrimony 


Manuals of Marriage Information 


THE MARRIAGE 
SERVICE AND 
AL ET Est 
By the 
Rev. Hervey C. Parke 


The author explains the 
Office of Solemnization 
of Matrimony, interprets 
and analyzes parts of the 
service, and gives practi- 
cal suggestions for the 
establishment of a good 
Christian home. 


Paperbound, $.25 each, 
$2.50 per dozen 


Booklet No. 41 


THE THRESHOLD OF 
MARRIAGE 
Foreword by the Rev. 
Dr. Almon R. Pepper 


Chapters include Christian 
Marriage, The Art of Mar- 


riage, Ihe Church’s Part. 
“Most highly commended 
as a sane and comprehen- 

stve treatment.” 
—Historical Magazine. 
Paperbound, $.30 each, 
$3.00 per dozen 


OUTFITTING 
FOR SPIRITUAL 
MARRIAGE 


By the 
Rev. Floyd Van Keuren 


Conceiving of marriage 
as ‘an adult adventure,” 
the author tells how 
adults may prepare to 
undertake it. This book- 
let is emotionally sound, 
scientifically correct, and 
spiritually devout. 


Paperbound, $1.00 


Marriage Booklets and Certificates 


No. 41—Booklet bound in white leatherette and printed in red and black. 


Contains the full marriage service, space for listing the bridal party, 


congratulations of guests, and full 
length marriage certificate. Enclosed 
in envelope. 5Y4x7Y,”, $.45 


No. W1DG2 Same style as No. 41, with 
the words “District of Columbia”’ 
printed in the marriage certificate. 

$.45 


No. 44—Same style as No. 41, but bound in imitation leather and 


enclosed in white box. 


$1.25 


No. 45—Same style as No. 41, but bound in white Moire padded 
silk, with round corners, gilt edge, and sed in white box. 


$2.50 


No. 47DC—Same style as No. 47 (See below) , with the words, “Dis- 
trict of Columbia” printed in the marriage certificate. $3.50 


No. 47—Same style as No. 41, but bound in genuine white 


_- Morocco leather, with round corners, aes 
closed i in white box. 
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CANON MARSHALL M. DAY, EDITOR 


If a priest and dea the only 
gy present at a celebration of the Holy 
amunion the read the 
stle or the Gospel? If the Gospel, be- 
14 to 
imation, u hy is it common prat tice to 
the deacon the Epistle to read? 


on are 


should deacon 


of such a promise 


his bishop at 


yy Catholic precedent it is the deacon’s 
it to read the Gospel, even if many and 
y prominent priests be present. That 
Prayer Book intends this precedent to 
observed is witnessed by the direction 
r the Gospel be read by one of the 
dy ordained deacons, but his ordination 
mise refers to the reading of all the 
iptures. 

t would seem better to me, there- 
*, that the deacon in question should 
i both Epistle and Gospel, for which 
re is good ancient precedent, or if he 
is only one he is entitled to read the 
spel. The origin of the other custom is 
bably just that deacons are so rare in 
parishes that most of us have forgot- 
the proper etiquette in dealing with 
n. 

t is also quite proper for a deacon 
sting at Low Mass to waive his right 
read the Scriptures, and simply min- 
r at the Communion of the people, as a 
md priest would do. 


Could you tell me why it is the cus- 
in our Church to have the casket 
ed in our burial ritual? Is it because 
tomb of Our Lord was sealed? 


fany persons are helped spiritually by 
wing such symbolic analogies, but most 
‘monies will be found to have a utili- 
an origin, though their continuance 
‘be partly due their having taken on a 
tical or symbolic association. Experi- 
> shows that the custom of simply 
ing the casket before the service, rather 
1 making the closing a ceremonial part 
he rite, has a better eftect on the minds 
feelings of the family. After all, the 
forting of the survivors, though sec- 
ary, is an important consideration in 
funeral service. 

Jur service is for the burial of the dead, 
therefore begins with the body com- 
ely prepared for burial and continues 
1 it is actually committed to the grave. 
s does not prevent the body’s lying in 
e as long as the family and friends 
desire. It merely places the funeral 
r that period instead of within it. 


[ agree in principle with-your dis- 
o the title “Father” in addressing 
but is it not sometimes entirely 
questioner then goes on to 
ish. e the pas- 
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tor “likes” to be called Father, but after 
four years’ incumbency the parish is lack- 
ing in five most important elements of the 
Catholic life. This, he feels, makes it a 
Protestant rather than a Catholic parish.) 


What makes a man a Catholic priest is 
ordination to that ministry by a Bishop in 
the line of the Catholic succession, acting 
for a unit of the Catholic Church, and 
with an intention to do what the Church 
does. That he may personally have an in- 
adequate or even erroneous conception of 
what the Church does makes no difference, 
since it is the Church that acts through 
him, according to the intention of its Head. 

What makes a parish a Catholic parish 
is its canonical constitution by a Catholic 
Church as its local unit and agent for 
bringing men to Christ through the Faith 
and Sacraments. In this case again it is the 
union with the Church and its inténtion, 
plus the constitutional right to act for the 
Church, which counts, not the particular 
interpretation of that intention. 

The Anglican Church at one time al- 
most lost sight of its Catholic character. 
But it never denied it, and it never broke 
its continuity with the past. Through the 
centuries it has been struggling toward a 
clearer, more conscious expression of that’ 
character. Naturally the cause advances 
at different paces in different situations. 
Some of us are self-conscious Catholics, 
and some of us are unconscious Catholics. 
But the different priests and parishes can 
only have the character of the Church 
which empowers them. 

Also, four years is a very short time 
to look for results, especially when, as 
deseribed, there seems to be a necessity 
for actually changing the basic attitude 
toward God and man. : 
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“The Nativity”, one of three interesting and 
beautiful grisaille windows recently 
designed, executed and installed by RAMBUSCH 

in a small Brooklyn Chapel 


RAMBUSCH 
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Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
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LETTER 8 


An Eyewitness Story 


O THE EDITOR: Sometime after The 
arin of Alaska was off the press an eye- 
witness of the event sent me the following 
story, which those who have a copy of the 
book may like to have to paste 1n It. 

In the book I tried to explain the apparent 
shyness of the bishop, especially during the 
early years of his ministry and my acquain- 
tance with him in the first years in Alaska; 
and the story given here confirms my 1m- 
pression that his brief college days did not 
afford him any drill in public speaking, con- 
sequently he suffered from stage-fright. Per- 
haps the modern psychologist would call it 
inferiority complex. = 

The secretary of the Woman's Auxiliary 
in Michigan described his reports as “abso- 
lutely simple talks, haltingly given often, 
and minus any flowers of rhetoric, which 
warmed our hearts and enlarged our vision.” 

Here’s the story as it comes to me: 

“I wonder whether you ever made the dis- 
covery of an incident that greatly impressed 
me on the occasion of what, I am sure must 
have been his first public appearance in New 
York. In the early days of the Brotherhood 
of Saint Andrew, every annual convention 
seemed to mark the discovery of the Brother- 
hood, and the conversion to it, of some not- 
able leader of the Church. .. . In the late 
summer of 1888, the first convention in New 
York was held in St. George’s, and a very 
few of us from Philadelphia went over to 
look into it; I don’t remember whom, but in 
all probability I may be the only one living. 

“Tn the afternoon of one of the days the 
delegates were called to a conference in the 
parish house. . . .-And in the course of the 
discussion those present were deeply thrilled 
by the story of the experiences of a long and 
lanky missionary by the name of Rowe from 
the western lumber camps. ... But that story 
has a sequel. 

“The New York Brotherhood had made 
large plans for selling the Brotherhood idea 
to the whole city. For that same night a big 
mass-meeting was planned, as I remember it, 
in a hall that would hold 4,000 people. Invi- 
tations were sent far and wide. 

“The plans went astray, however, in that 
their principal speaker failed them. They 
cast around for a real ‘pinch-hitter’ and 
drafted the man who had gotten upon’ his 


feet and told his story that afternoon. He 


wasn’t the man to refuse a challenge. 
“The long lanky missionary, as I remember 


_ him, stood upon the platform facing the au- 


dience, but it wasn’t the kind of job for which 


_ he had been thus far trained. He started to 
speak, and his words did not come. He tried 

again and again. It was the most startling 
case of stage-fright that I have ever seen. 
_ And finally he sat down, with the under- 


standing and sympathy of everyone in the 


| a” 

all shy young preachers take notice, 
pray for grace to persevere! 
(Rt. Rev. ) THoMAs JENKINS. 


Phdady. “Gobbledygook” 
‘o TH 
an outspoken administration official in 

the gibberish of inte 


0 THE EDITOR: This word coined by | 


mentally by a profound renewal of its total 
spiritual vitality in the face of increasing 
secularization of general education and of 
society... . At the same time it was agreed 
that this fact should not be the excuse for a 
defeatist or vague policy. A serious 
attempt should be made to prepare a syllabus 
which shall state clearly the knowledge and 
experience which should be the personal 
possession, after specific periods in their de- 
velopment, such as confirmation or comple- 
tion of high school. . . .” 

Have the gentlemen ever heard of the 
Book of Common Prayer? There is such a 
syllabus. Or is it a radical and revolutionary 
step to suggest that the Church shall teach 
the Christian doctrine as set forth in its 
oficial manual, this same Book of Common 
Prayer? 

Is that a shocking educational heresy? 

(Rev.) IRwin St. JOHN TUCKER. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Editor’s Comment: 


The Department will probably agree 
with Fr. Tucker about the Prayer Book. 
The catechism sets forth the outline of 
Christian doctrine and the Book as a 
whole provides the standard for more 
detailed development. However, it can 
hardly be claimed that the Prayer Book 
provides a syllabus for the year-by-year 
teaching of the doctrine it contains. To 
look to it for this purpose would be 
something like handing a child a dic- 
tionary and saying, “Here, read this till 
you are educated.” 


Catholicism 


O THE EDITOR: Here’s a cheer for 

Cpl. Dugger, Mr. Kremer, Fr. Taber, 
and Fr. Dubois. Just when we were begin- 
ning to wonder if the whole Army and 
chaplains’ corps were dedicated to the de- 
struction of any remnants of Catholic Faith 
remaining in the mind of any stray Episco- 
palian, there comes this perfect barrage of 
protest against this very thing. Cpl. Dugger’s 
point regarding the Lizk is very well taken. 
Whatever it claims to be, Lizk consistently 
argues for a type of denominational religion 
which is distinct from the Catholic Faith as 
contained in Anglican formularies. The fact 
that there are a number of denominations 
holding substantially the religion advocated 
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generally in Link, does not make that reli; 
any less a sectarian one. It is a very g 
organ for those Genominations wno aj} 
suustantially with its religious premuses. 
us, however, the alternative to sectariar 
is not Pan-Protestantism but ecumeni 
which is quite a different thing. 

May I say that the general ignorance 
garding the priesthood in the Episcec 
Church sometimes embarrasses service! 
trying to locate an Episcopal chaplain. C 
when I was at an overseas rest camf 
noticed an announcement of a ‘“Celebra' 
of the Holy Communion” for one Sunt 
No one, however, seemed to know whet 
the chaplain was to be Episcopal. The cz 
Red Cross seemed to resent my asking. “ 
can’t expect to know whether the Protest 
chaplain is Methodist, or Episcopalian. 

The Roman Catholics are given ev 
opportunity to receive the minfstrations 
their priests. Mormon services are announ 
ubiquitously, as are Christian Science. I h 
found the literature of all three of tk 
denominations on many tract stands in At 
chapels, each expounding the merits of 
particularities regarding religion. Most 
the Protestant literature seems to be supp] 
by Lutherans and Methodists. Is there a 
thing so terrible about our stake in Ch 
tianity that we have to keep it hidden fi 
our own men in the service? 

Again I say cheers for Cpl. Dugger, 
a very special bouquet for Fr. Dubois. A 
many thanks to THE Livinc CuurcH for 
constant reminder during many months t 
the Episcopal Church was still at large. 

(Lt.) Witsur O. Foae 


Religious Classification 


O THE EDITOR: As a lay member 
the Navy, I most heartily second — 
Martin’s proposal that there be a change 
the present system of religious classificat 
of the military services. My own experiel 
is, I believe, typical of that of the avers 
Episcopal serviceman. In over three years 
service, I’ve visited a large number of na 
stations and bases, large and small, at ho 
and overseas. In only one was an Epi 
service conducted by a Navy chaplain t 
found. Such a condition may be due to_ 
distribution of our chaplains (caused 
being listed as Protestants) perhaps to 
causes, but whatever the cause, our 
has not done too much for its commun 
in the Navy. j 
That the present system has no true mi 
ing is shown by the fact that though c 
as a Protestant, I normally attend the ; 
Catholic Mass, when our 
available. : 
(Lt. Comdr.) Epwarp D. Gasson, [ 
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SISCOPATE 
vy. John E. Hines Elected 


adjutor of Texas 


“he Rev. John E. Hines, 
rist Church, Houston, 


ted Coadjutor of Texas, 
22d. 


rector of 
Texas, was 
at a special 
neil called for May 2 Mr. Hines’ 
‘tion came on the third ballot. 

ix clergy were placed in nomination by 
committee appointed at the annual 
neil, and a number of other nomina- 
is were made from the floor. 

fhe six names submitted by the com- 
tee were the Rev. Theodore N. Barth 
Calvary Church, Memphis; the Rev. 
liam G. Gehri of Grace-St. Luke’s 
urch, Memphis; the Rev. John E. 
1es of Christ Church, Houston; the 
7. Robert A. Magill of St. John’s 
urch, Lynchburg, Va.; the Rev. William 
Moody of Christ Church, Baltimore; 
| the Rev. Richard S. Watson of Trini- 
Houston. 

3efore the election, trustees for. the 
in Foundation were elected and a re- 
t by the Rev. Mr. Watson as chairman 
a special committee was heard on the 
ts of maintaining a bishop coadjutor. 
n his convention address in January, 
hop Quin stated that he would give 
coadjutor jurisdiction over the mis- 
1s and aided parishes of the diocese. 


VISITORS 
World Council of Churches 


Deputation in New York City 


By EvizapeTH McCracken 

The long-awaited visit to America of 
the deputation from abroad of three lead- 
ing members of the Provisional Committee 
of the World Council of Churches began 
in New York City on May 7th and con- 
tinued up until May 19th. The deputation 
consisted of the Lord Bishop of Chichester 
(the Rt. Rev. Dr. George Kennedy Allen 
Bell), the Rev. Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
and the Rev. Dr. Mare Boegner. The 
deputation held conferences with the 
American members of the Provisional 
Committee and the American Committee 
for the World Council, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper is the ranking 
secretary, he being also one of the three 
secretaries of the World Council as a 
whole. The members of the deputation 
spoke individually on several occasions. 

The climax of their visit in New York 
was the special ecumenical service held on 
Thursday evening, May 17th, in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, by in- 
vitation of Bishop Manning to the Amer- 
ican Committees of the World Council and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Co6perating organizations were the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, the International Council of Relig- 
ious Education, the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the Protestant Council of 
New York, the United Council of Church 
Women, the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation, the YMCA, and the YWCA. 

In the procession were representatives 
of all the above-mentioned groups, clergy 
of the diocese of New York and neighbor- 
ing dioceses, clergy of other communions, 
including the Eastern Orthodox; faculty 
members of the General ‘Theological 
Seminary, the Cathedral clergy, and-His 
Grace Bishop Iriney of Dalmatia. Bishop 
Gilbert, Suffragan of New York, brought 
up the rear with the Lord Bishop. of Chi- 
chester, preceded by Bishop Oldham of 
Albany, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, Dr. Boegner, 
and Dr. John R. Mott. ie kine part in 
the service were Bishop Iriney, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, the Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays, the Rev. Dr. Douglas 
Horton, Dr. Mott, and Bishop Gilbert. 
Each of the three visitors from abroad 
made an address, holding the close atten- 
tion of the large congregation. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester said in 
part: “The war is a judgment of the na- 
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Dr. BoEGNER 


tions for our sins. We have done those 
things which we ought not to have done, 

and we have left undone those things which 

we ought to have done; and there is no 
health in us. We see now the resources of 
science of which we are proud used to 
destroy. The outlook is dark. But we 
know that God will not leave man to work 

his own destruction. God brings counter- 
equipment: the shield of faith, the helmet 

of salvation, the sword of the spirit. God 

has a counter-offensive of His own. He is 
alive, not dead. The Feast of Pentecost 
reminds us that God comes in the Spirit of 
Power. . 

“How are we to help God? I believe ) 
that the World Council of Churches is the 
gift of God, to unite the Churches of the ¢ 
world (outside Rome) in this mission of 
helping Him in His counter-offensive. All a 
the Churches have their regulations, but 
all should be at one in following God in ~ 
the rescue of His world.... The World _ 
Council is a means by which the Churches “a 
can be the conscience of Christendom.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the second speaker, 
cited three forces which a political Re se 
an enlightened observer of conditions in the 
occupied countries of Europe, had de-— 
clared were the hope of the future. T 
observer had said: “Outside the Chu 


forbidden by the Nazis], we liv 


desert of nihilism.” Dr. ‘Visser 


GENERAL 


went on to say in part: “They have there 
three forces battling for their souls in 
the occupied countries. There is a great 
emptiness after such a pressure as this 
war has gone over them. The displacement 
of the people is not only physical; it is 
moral as well. Only the very strong can 
withstand it. Then, when you fight a 
demoniac power, you are affected by it in 
a spiritual sense. You are compelled to 
use such power yourself, against it. The 
peoples of Europe who have been fighting 
the Nazi power have been touched by it. 

“The illegal movement is a_ splendid 
thing. There are fine young people in it. 
In several countries it has brought out the 
best. Still, today, what will happen to it? 
The members of the illegal movement have 
been opposed to the Nazis. They know 
what it is against which they fight; but 
not what it is for which they must fight. 
Many have not the deep, persistent faith 
which is needed—the willingness to wait, 
knowing that one’s cause is eternally right. 
The illegal movement is magnificent raw 
material. Who will guide its members? 
Who will help them? 

“Tt may strike us as strange for a politi- 
cal leader to say that the Church is the 
hope of the political situation. But the 
struggle has been  spiritual—not only 
material nor military. The Church gets a 
chance in times of stress. In quiet times it 
is hard to persuade people to realize that 
the message of Jesus Christ is the means 
of life, is life in death, life that overcomes 
death. The Church could have kept out 
of the struggle; could have waited. Thank 
God that the Church did not. It attacked 
the evil and witnessed to the lifegiving 
Gospel, in all its definiteness and complete- 
ness. That Church must go forward as a 

united Church. The Church cannot afford 
4 the anarchy we have had in the Churches. 
$e) Can we do the job required; can we do it 
_-_— together? 
= “The Churches of Europe can never do 
it unless all the Churches on earth can do 
7 it together. The tragedy of Europe is that 
at their great moment they have not the 
means and the strength to do it alone... . 
~The Church is not a luxury in this world 
of today, but the only basis on which the 
- nations can find new and true life.” 
oir. Boegner said) in patts “It is a 
_ Frenchman who speaks to you now. First 
I must express the deep thankfulness of 
France to the Americans for liberating my 
country. The British and the Americans 
it for us in France and we shall never 
forget what you did for us. In spite of 
political shadows, we think only that you 
ave us our land again. We do not forget; 
ve shall not forget. 
‘And now the war in Europe is over. 
ive been with you on V-E Day, re- 
and giving thanks to God, with 
ut the end of the war is not the end 
nisery. The ecumenical movement mus 
center of love, of comfort, of guid- 
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cil, in the great hall of Calvary parish 
house, by invitation of the rector, the Rev. 
Samuel M. Shoemaker. The Rev. Dr. 
Douglas Horton presided. The three 
visitors from abroad again spoke, each one 
specifically on the World Council of 
Churches. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester, the 
first speaker, had for his subject, “The 
English Church Views the World Coun- 
cil,’ and said in part: 

“In the immediate present we in Eng- 
land have suffered heavy losses. The 
president of the World Council, Arch- 
bishop Temple, more than anyone else, 
had furthered the formation of the World 
Council as the conscience of Christendom; 
it was immensely precious to him. He is 
gone from us. William Paton, one of the 
three secretaries of the World Council, is 
another grievous loss. But Archbishop 
Lord Lang, still happily with us, has given 
the World Council his cordial support. 
We owe a great debt to him: more cau- 
tious than many of us, he yet has left no 
shadow of doubt as to his belief in the 
World Council. Such has been, and is, our 
leadership in England. 

“T have been inspired on this, my first 
visit to America, by the way you have 
developed your organization, and struck by 
the youth and the ability of those taking 
part. We in Great Britain often proceed 
by indirect means, by tributary streams 
which flow at last into the main stream 
[laughter]. We have undertaken different 
pieces of work, in which all Churches 
could join, without hesitation. 

“First, we have had in formation a 
center where lay workers, both men and 
women, could be trained to lead in the 
work of reconstruction in Germany, inter- 
esting both English and German refugees 
in the work. Second, we have ministered 
to refugees in many ways. Third, we have 
have helped a little—very little—colony of 
German refugee professors who are giv- 
ing courses to a small group of Lutheran 


theological students. Fourth, we have start- | 


ed a fellowship, joining British to Czech, 
Scandinavian, and Orthodox ministers 
in friendship. Fifth, we have the Chris- 
tian Fellowship in Wartime, which is a 
group uniting German pastors, refugees 
in England, with British Churchmen. This 
Fellowship stands for a common confession 
of faith in Christ. In Scotland, they are 
taking their part and paying their share; 
but, owing to distance, the World Council 
is still too little known there to others 
than the leaders. 

“Are there difficulties, do you ask? 
There are indeed some persons in the 
Church of England who hesitate about the 
World Council lest it become an organiza- 


tion above the Church—a sort of super- 
Church. They xhesitate lest Visser ’t 


Hooft [the secretary of the central office 
in Geneva} become supreme head and is- 
sue pronouncements from that Vai 
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effectual way, for many reasons. We 
tach great importance to the contribut 
the Orthodox Church has to make, 
theology and in worship. If by a series 
calamities the World Council should 
entirely Protestant, the Church of E 
land would be extremely unhappy 

would have to reconsider its position.” 

Dr. Boegner spoke next, on “The Fre 
Churches View the World Council,” s 
ing in part: “When the Gestapo took 
books and papers, from my house in Pa 
they took everything. When they w 
made to return them, after the Americ 
and the British liberated us, the Gest 
kept back the books by my good friend, 
Lord Bishop of Chichester -on the Sto 
holm Conference. They were suspici 
and curious about the World Coun 
those Gestapo, about what it would de 
Europe after the war.... 

“We have no organization for | 
World Council in France. But we try 
lead the parishes into ecumenical we 
The French Protestant Churches have 
ways been interested in ecumenical wo 
We try to give ecumenical education. ‘T 
will be done chiefly by laymen, return 
from concentration camps in Germa 
They have been in touch with headquart 
in Geneva, through the work of the cent 
office of the World Council... . ; 

“In Paris we have the Russian Th 
logical Academy, of which the lamen 
Dr. Bulgakov was dean. We want to ki 
that Academy in Paris. Eastern Europe 
the center of Orthodoxy, and that ac: 
emy will make strong links between ~ 
East [France and England] and _ 
Churches in Western Europe. I joi 
with Dean Bulgakov to call together » 
Orthodox youth, the Lutheran youth, < 
others. When I return, I shall meet 
group and help to organize it for ecum 
caleworkwe.s ; 

“A final word to thank the Ame 
people and the American Bible Socie 
the Bibles and Testaments sent 
These helped to relieve the Bible fam 
[turning to Dr. Horton, Dr. Boe 
asked: ‘Do I say “fam-mine” or “f: 
in?” No? “fam-in?” Yes.’] in Fra 
You are helping us to bring to 35,000, 
people in France the Word of God 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft spoke last, his 
ject being “The Ecumenical Work as § 
from the Geneva Headquarters of 
World Council.” He said in part: 

“Many have wondered whether 
World Council would break down in 
of war. Why has it not? Was it beca 
goed promotion in England and elsew 

o. It was not kept alive and str 
its leaders but by the Churches ther 
Its story is not a story of what : 
headquarters not of what went | 
what came in. These Churches" 


oO 


that the ecumenic 
luxury but a1 
like to go to | 
Switzerlan 


a 


h with the Ecumenical Movement. 
en it had been easy, théy made less 
rt. There is a lesson in this for us. The 
in the new life which God has given 
Church has outshone the tragedy of 
time.’ 

feature of the general meeting was 
fim. in technicolor, taken by (or. Roy 
Houghton at the Oxford and Edin- 
zh Conferences, and shown at the con- 
ion of the speeches. The whole com- 
y then lunched together at the George 
shington Hotel. After luncheon, the 
d Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Visser ’t 
oft, and Dr. Boegner answered ques- 
s until well into the afternoon. 


e Bishop of Chichester 
New York 


‘hroughout his stay of a fortnight in 
v York City, the Lord Bishop of Chi- 
ter was the guest of the General 
ological Seminary. He made only three 
lic appearances apart from Dr. Visser 
looft and Dr. Boegner. The most im- 
ant of these was on the Day of 
inksgiving for Victory in Europe, when 
reached in the Cathedral of St. John 
Divine. On the afternoon of that same 
day, May 13th, he preached in St. 
ies Church. The Bishop was one of 
special guests at the dinner given in 


or of the Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane 
hn at Union Theological Seminary, at 
mencement, when he said a_ few 


ds. 
the Presiding Bishop entertained the 
lop at a luncheon, at the National 
s Club, on May 12th. The guests in- 
led nine other bishops: Bishop Gilbert, 
ragan of New York; Bishop Budlong 
Yonnecticut and Bishop Gray, Suffragan 
Connecticut; Bishop McKinstry of 
aware; Bishop Sterrett of Bethlehem; 
iop Harris of Liberia; Bishop Larned, 
tagan of Long Island; Bishop Wash- 
1 of Newark; and Bishop Ludlow, 
tagan of Newark. Present also were 
ers of the National Council and near- 
Council members, and officers of the 
man’s Auxiliary. The Rev. Dr. Floyd 
‘Tomkins, secretary of the Continua- 
Committee of the World Conference 
Faith and Order, represented that or- 
zation. Members of the American 
amittees, headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Iry Smith Leiper, were present. The 
ch press was represented by Miss 
abeth McCracken, associate editor of 
e Livinc CHurcH; and William E. 
t, editor of Forth dad director of the 
. Division of the Department 
romotion of the National Council. 
guests were 35 in number. 


~ Editor of Christian 
Letter in America 


chael Clarke, who resigned as head- 
of Repton School, the famous 
| founded in 1557 of which Arch- 
Temple and Archbishop Fisher 
e h reer in order to become. 


Henry Smith Leiper entertained Mr. 
Clarke at luncheon at the Parkside Hotel 
on May 7th, inviting 40 men and women 
representing various professions to share 
in the occasion. The Bishop of Chichester 
arrived just in time to be present. 

Mr. Clarke made a speech, full of in- 
terest, about his new work. He said in 
part: “I should like to tell you about the 
Christian Frontier. This movement seems 
significant not only for now, but also for 
the future. We have felt three elements 
i: estimating the situation in England: 

The undermining of spirit and of intel- 
oe that has been going on for some time. 
From 1885 to 1914 a skeptical attitude 
developed. We were taught that nothing 
was to be taken for granted. 2. The reac- 
tion which came in 1919. There were great 
ideals then, but they were shallow: people 
did not realize what carrying out those 
ideals would cost. 3. The new techniques 
which were discovered, when it was be- 
lieved that social reform could be carried 
out without the use of human emotion. 
Tragically, we began to pin our faith on 
statistics, and people began to think that 
all the spiritual things Britain had stood 
for were pretty but such stuff as dreams 
aAremMaderOlas ane 

“The war has changed all that. We 
discovered that we were not anything like 
so skeptical as we thought we were. Deep 
down, we still had convictions and beliefs. 
The Church is terribly in need of reén- 
forcement. Fifty years of skepticism have 
taken people from the Church. Also in 
those years many who might have served 
the Church have gone into other lines, 
using their sense of vocation outside the 
Chuirch#=. ear 

“The Church must grapple with secular 
as well as religious problems. But the 
Church cannot act as a Church in these’ 
matters. It must act through individual 
Christians. Three things must be regained: 
(1) the sense of obligation to the divine; 
(2) the recovery of Christian relationships 
with our neighbors; (3) the use of natural 
resources and fair distribution. : 

“This is the Christian Frontier. The 
Christian News Letter is the organ of the 
endeavor.” 


INTERCHURCH 


Laypeople Protest Bishop 
DeWolfe’s Stand 


One hundred laypeople of the diocese of 
Long Island have signed a letter opposing 
Bishop DeWolfe’s suggestion that the 
Episcopal’ Church withdraw from the 
Federal Council of Churches unless the 


Council repudiate its connection with a 


reprint of John D. Rockefeller’s recent 
speech, entitled “The Christian Church— 


What of Its Future?” bi 


Copies of the letter, which follows, were 
sent to all the clergy and vestries of the. 
diocese of Long Island. 

“Some weeks ago, at a public assembly on 
behalf of codéperation among the Christian 
forces of the whole City of New York, 
John D. Rockefeller jr., made an address 


aan which he appealed ie a new emphasis 


upon iors great loyalties which unite us” 


7 ’ be 
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rather than upon the different traditions 
and definitions that hold us apart. 

“Here was a distinguished Christian 
leader, earnest and devoted and held every- 
where in high respect, pleading for the 
Christian unity which is imperatively 
needed if the spirit of Christ is to be 
brought to bear effectively by His Church 
in this critical time. So significant did this 
utterance seem that the New York Times 
printed it full, and the Reader's Digest 
also reproduced it. 

“The Bishop of Long Island has written 
to his clergy a letter in which he not only 
repudiates Mr. Rockefeller’s address as 
‘shocking, but urges that unless his ad- 
dress is disavowed by the Federal Council 
of Churches—which, in contrast .to the 
Bishop’s wholly inaccurate statement, had 
no official connection either with sponsor- 
ing the address or with its publication— 
our own Church should withdraw com- 
pletely from the Council—in which our 
General Convention, after long and full 
consideration, had enrolled us and of which 
our honored and beloved Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker has been presi- 
dent. 

“Tt is quite true that not all of us would 
agree with everything that Mr. Rockefel- 
ler said. Many of us will feel that some 
of his interpretations of what is essential 
for united Christian faith and action were 
inadequate. But what if they were in- 
adequate? Mr. Rockefeller was not speak- 
ing as a theologian but as a layman whose 
eyes are turned to great hopes of united 
Christian life and action that lie beyond 
our present differences of thought. The 
deplorable fact about the letter of the 
Bishop of Long Island is that Bishop De- 
Wolfe wrenched Mr. Rockefeller’s mean- 
ing away from its real emphasis. He 
makes it appear that Mr. Rockefeller dis- 
paraged the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. A fair reading of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s address shows that he meant 
to do nothing of the kind. He said, ‘they 
should be preserved and guarded.’ What 
he then went on to urge was that ‘in the 
face of the great problems of sin, of evil 
and of spiritual hunger which confront 
the world today,’ our different conceptions 
of the sacraments would not in our Lord’s 
eyes ‘justify controversy among His fol- 
lowers and their separation in rival fac- 
tions.’ re 

“Can anybody who is really in earnest 
about Church unity fail to welcome what 


those words express? aa 
“Our own Church has spoken much 
about Christian unity. Recently we have 


taken definite steps, such as affiliation with 
the Federal Council and with the World 
Council of Churches, toward that goal. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s plea as a Christian lay- 
man for closer understanding points for- 
ward; any such idea as that which the 
Bishes of Long Island advocates of sep-_ 
aration from the Federal Council would — 
be lamentable and frightened cree 
backward. The appeal for unity is t 
voice of faith ; the excited exaggeration of — 
differences is ‘the negation of faith. 
“When a bishop is consecrated, as 
preface to the vow required of him th: 
administer whe as ee the ou 
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Church, he is called upon to answer this 
question: ‘Will you maintain and set for- 
ward, as much as shall lie in you, quiet- 
ness, love and peace among all men.’ The 
same ideal and purpose embodied in those 
words were the moving spirit on Vir: 
Rockefeller’s address. It is in this spirit 
that all men of good will in our own 
Church will want not to turn backward, 
but to go forward to greater fellowship 
in Christ. who prayed that His disciples 
might all be one. 


Signed: 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Abbett, Joseph D. 
Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Barringer, 


J. M. Bartels, H. Houghton Bell, Katherine 
J. Beale, Henry D. Bastow, Warren Brews- 
ter, Mr: and Mrs. James Bryan, Lincoln W. 
Bonneau, Lincoln Bonneau, Roscoe C. E. 
Brown, A. Wallace Chancey, Clover S. Coe, 
Robert L. Clarkson, Cora Clarkson, William 
Carroll, E. J. Campbell, Mrs. Kate David- 
son, F. G. Day, William Edlin, Edward M. 
Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairchild, 
John C. Grier, Irving C. Green, Virginia 
Hattersley, Donald M. Hills, Harold Hof- 
man, Peter Hamilton, Katherine B. Jones, 
Dr. Sheperd Krech, Robert duBois Kemp, 
Ralph D. Kingsley, Claire B. Lewis, Andrew 
J. Lambertson, Mr. and Mrs. R. Lew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander B. Milyko, Dora Mur- 
dock, Nancy Moffat, James Mitchell, John B. 
Niven, George A. Nagle, Frederick Oaks, 
Ellen H. Pratt, Edwin E. Pattison, Marjorie 
S. Pearson, Andrew C. Pearson, Henry G. 
Pimm, Benjamin T. Russell, Harvey W. 
Rodgers, Vincent B. Rey, William F. Riecker, 
Dr. James R. Reuling, James S. Russell, Wil- 
liam E. Russell, J. Gordon Rosser, Alfred F. 
Rigoulot, Thomas W. Russell, Samuel Salv- 
age, Katherine Salvage, William R. Snyder, 
“! Alice T. Sallmon, William Sena, Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Elmer Sammis, Waldo S. Sellew, Leon- 
ard H. Smith, Forrest Thomas, Allen M. 
Taylor, Robert H. Vanderbilt, E. Mortimer 
Ward, R. Kenneth Wilson, Louis B. Wilson, 
Reginald Willcocks, George Weiderman jr., 
_ Lawrence W. Winchester, J. Morris Wilkin- 
son, Rodney Ward, J. D. Wilson jr., H. Ed- 
ward Vollmers, and Constance F. Sloane. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Predicts Continuation of 
Restrictions on Travel 


Commenting on published reports that 
restrictions on travel to religious gather- 
_ ings of all kinds may be lifted, a spokes- 
-man for the War Committee on Conven- 
tions said in Washington there is “no rea- 
son” to believe such predictions will come 
nl) to pass. 

On the other hand, the spokesman de- 
ared, travel in the next six months is 
g to be more restricted than ever, be- 
se more than 3,000,000 men will be 
ming home for furlough. They will have 
be transferred to the west coast for 
port to the Pacific fighting zones. 

~ However, the spokesman admitted that 
against the ban on Church travel 


a 
aad 


¢ 


admitted that ieee had 


enti 


pawn in number and in in- 


rarding further 


“Actually, the response to the pleas of 
the ODT not to use transportation facili- 
ties any more than is absolutely necessary 
in the next six months will indicate the 
determination of the American people to 
whip Japan quickly, for transportation is 
a No. 1 factor in hastening Japan’s end.” 
The spokesman declared. 

The spokesman, who asked that he not 
be quoted by name, said that “the com- 
mittee has been most liberal thus far with 
all Church conventions.” 

“Tt is not true that all religious gather- 
ings of any kind—such as camp-meetings, 
Bible camps, etc.—have been authorized,” 
he asserted. “But at the same time the 
policy has been and will be to give such 
meetings the benefit of a doubt and un- 
doubtedly most of them will be held, for 
many of them do not cause appreciable 
additional rail travel.” 

Most of the protests against the ban on 
church conventions have come from Prot- 
estant groups, the spokesman said. He 
added that Roman Catholic and Jewish 
religious groups do not seem to have been 
greatly affected by the ODT orders. 

It was stressed that the lifting of the 
ban on racing did not mean that ODT 
condoned travel to points where horse- 
races are held. The ODT has issued strict 
rules concerning travel to horse-races. 

The spokesman admitted that if enough 
pressure is applied to Congress, changes 
may be made in existing regulations, but 
that up to this moment, no lifting of any 
travel restrictions is in prospect. 


Washington Commentary 


Commenting on the refusal of the War 
Committee on Conventions to issue a 
permit to hold the Advanced Conference 
of the Province of Washington at Sweet 
Briar, Va., the Rev. Robert A. Magill, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the conference, has sent the following let- 
ter: 


“Mr. Frank Perrin, Secretary, 
“War Committee on Conventions, 
“Washington, D. C. 


‘Dear Mr. Perrin: 

“Following your letter of April 2d denying 
the permit for the holding of the Advanced 
Conference of the Province of Washington 
at Sweet Briar, Va., June 18th to 29th, we 
immediately complied with this directive of 
your office and~cancelled the Sweet Briar 
Conference without further question as we 
were perfectly willing to make this sacrifice 
if it would contribute anything to the war 
effort. 

“But following the news item in today’s 
paper reporting the reopening of the Pimlico 
Race Track I cannot let the matter pass 
without registering a vehement protest with 
your office for its unjust discrimination. 

“The news item says that more than 10,000 
people attended athe races at the Pimlico 
Track. This in one of the most congested 


areas of the nation, already overtaxed in 
i ; 


transportation and 

‘Trolley Car Derby’ 
However, this 
clear permi 
denied to 25 


os ~The. 
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completely remove all respect of the pu 
for the directives issued from the bureau: 
Washington. 
“Very truly yours, 
[signed] Ropert A, MAacILt, 

“Chairman, Executive Committee, 

“Advanced Conference of th 

Province of Washingte 


LEGISLATION 


Federal Council Will Seek 
Tax Modification 


Modification of present income 
procedures to guard the interests of rel: 
ous and charitable organizations will 
the goal of a program adopted by the Cx 
mittee on Income Tax Legislation of. 
Federal Council of Churches and appro 
by the Council’s executive committee. 

Plans call for personal conferences w 
officials of the Treasury Department : 
Congress to submit practical propos 
meeting the needs of the churches, and 
quests will be made for hearings on pe 
ing income tax legislation. Codperat 
with Roman Catholic and other gro 
working on the problem will be sought 

The committee will also publish an e 
cational pamphlet on the relationship 
income tax legislation to the Church ; 
to the individual contributor, prepare < 
distribute analyses of pending legislat 
for the information of the Church 
stituency, and issue articles to the religi 
press on current developments in inco 
tax matters. 


WORLD COUNCIL © 


Danish Lutheran Church ’ 
Joins World Council 


The Lutheran Church of Denna 
joined the 87 non-Roman commu 
throughout the world that plan to 
the World Council of Churches when 
formally organized, it was reporte 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general s 
tary of the World Council at G 
Switzerland. 

He revealed that the Danish Luthe 
Church had made known its intenti 
affiliate with the World Council in 
during the German occupation 
country, but that no announcement 
action was made for fear of Nazi 
prisals. tsi 

With the addition of the 
Church, membership i in the Work 
cil totals 87 bodies in 29 countries, | 
ing 27 communions in the Unita 
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letter written by the late Archbishop 
Santerbury, Dr. William Temple, to 
Rt. Rev. Ronald Hall, Bishop of 
kong, censuring him for his action 
eputedly having ordained a deaconess 
he priesthood last year [L.C., August 
1944], has been made public at a 
on of the Upper House of the Con- 
tion of Canterbury. 
r. Temple stated: “I cannot think that 
ny Circumstances whatsoever an in- 
lual bishop has the right to take such 
ep, which is most certainly contrary 
ll laws and precedents of the Church 
therefore, I feel bound to tell you 
I profoundly deplore the action you 
-and have to regard it as ultra vires.’ 


- Deferment of United Church 
South India 


ostponement of the proposed United 
rch of South India was urged in a 
lution adopted by the Lower House of 
Convocation of Canterbury. 

he resolution requested the Arch- 
op of Canterbury to use his influence 
secure deferment of the proposed 
me “until such time as it can be con- 
red in an atmosphere free from the 
ccupations resulting from the war.” 
he motion was carried by a vote of 
‘0 17 after the addition of a clause 
the South India plan should not be 
gurated “at least until after the next 
beth Conference.” 


hbishop of Canterbury Clarifies 
ws on Union Scheme 


-and when the United Church of South 
a is inaugurated, it will not be in com- 
ion with the Church of England, the 
er and Lower Houses of the Convoca- 
of Canterbury were informed by the 
abishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey 
acis Fisher, at a session of the Full 
od i in Westminster Abbey. 
owever, the fact that the proposed 
red Church would be outside the 
communion, the Archbishop 
ed, did not mean that harmonious 
ions could not exist with the Church 
land. - : 
Phe terms communion and intercom- 
ion are commonly used in many differ- 


, I prefer to say that there will be 
ind close friendship between the pro- 
Church and the Church of England. 
could it be otherwise when it is en- 
upon such a high venture of faith 
ntains so large a proportion of 
ns? But in the proper and technical 
of the word the two Churches will 
rches be i in communion with one 


‘ch of South 


senses,” he declared. “For the sake of | 


to easestions that every mem-_ 


said that in the early years of the new 
Church its visitors to England would be 
persons who had previous membership in 
one or another of the uniting churches. 
Presumably, he added, if they were 
Anglicans before they would be admitted 
to Communion as such, or if previously 
connected with Methodist, Presbyterian or 


Congregational missions they would be 
recognized as members of those denom- 


inations. 

Later on there would be visitors whose 
only membership had been in the United 
Church, Dr. Fisher said, and when that 
situation arose it could be dealt with in 
the light of conditions then existing, and 
certainly without anything that amounted 
to full intercommunion. 

The Archbishop cautioned that while 
the Anglican Communion’s attitude to- 
ward the United Church was “critical” it 
was also “friendly and not hostile” and 
that “anything said now about the rela- 
tionship could only be provisional.” 


Education Minister Rules 


In Favor of Clergymen-Teachers 


British clergymen may continue to teach 
in schools in which they are now employed, 
according to a ruling by the Minister of 
Education. The decision settles one of the 
most widely debated questions of the new 
Education Act. 

It has been a rule since 1870 that no 
clergyman should be employed in elemen- 
tary schools, but the rule did not apply to 
secondary schools. The new Education Act 
however, changed the definition of a sec- 
ondary and grammar school to any school 


for children over 11 years. Then the ques-, 


tion arose whether the rule should apply 
to all scheols-for children over 11. 

The first decision was that the rule 
should be extended to all secondary 
schools, which would have barred min- 
isters from many schools in which they 
have been employed for a long time. By 


‘accepting the status quo, the Minister of 


Education has prevented a controversy, 
although many in church circles resent the 


- fact that ministers may not even now be 


employed in elementary schools. 


RUSSIA 


Church Stresses Unity 
With Soviet State 


Developments in the Russian Orthodox 
Church point to further unity with the 


Soviet state, and greater democratic prac- ~ 


tice within the Church. 
Present Church-state relations in Rus- 


sia were hailed in a statement by Patri= . 


arch Alexei, who asserted that “the most 


important thing done by the Orthodox 
Church during the war was to demon-— 


strate to the whole world its complete 
unity with the government.’ 
strongest and most direct statement of its 
kind made by any Orthodox leader in 
Russia since the Church was formally re- 
instated in the Fall of 1943. 

: “The, sc has shown that, for her, 


> This is the 


Patriarch, are: Metropolifan ‘Nil 


Metropolitan Toann of Kiev | 


service to the motherland by all available 
means is holy,” the Patriarch declared. 
“The Church has always been one with 
the Orthodox people, and now, in the hour 
of the motherland’s victory, she is one with 
her, serves her and carries on wholeheart- 
edly with the government by helping it 
and listening to its appeals.” 


War PRESTIGE 


How far collaboration can go under 
the dominance of the Communist Party, 
with its atheistic viewpoint, is a question 
that belongs to the future. For the present, 
the Church is profiting from the prestige 
gained during the war. 

The trend of opinion among Orthodox 
leaders generally is that while the Church 
still labors under difficulties, there are 
possibilities for development within the 
framework of the Soviet constitution. 

The internal life of the Russian Church 
shows a trend toward greater democrati- 
zation. This tendency is discussed in the 
current issue of the Journal of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate, which, for the first time, 
has printed contributions by women. One 
of the writers. Antonina Shapovalova, un- 
derscores the statement by Georgi G. Kar- 
pov, chairman of the Soviet Council on 
Orthodox Church Affairs, before the 
recent general Church council in Moscow, 
in which he said: “The great October 
revolution which liberated our people also 
freed the Russian Orthodox Church from 
those chains which affected her inner 
church activity.” 

The woman writer stresses that when 
the new Patriarch was elected, the voting 
began with the youngest ranking delegate. 
This shows, she claims, that everything 
was done so that voters could act freely 
and democratically. Speaking of the order 
of worshipers, in churches, she says: 

“T remember how, in my childhood, 
people came to kiss the cross strictly ac- 
cording to rank. First came the ruling 
powers, then the famous and wealthy, and 
after them the simple people. Attendance 
at church was a legally enforced duty on 
the part of every official, and all had to 
observe church rituals or be deprived of 
civilian rights. 

“Now, in our Soviet land, where the 
Church is separated from the state, and 


where religion is the personal affair of 


every citizen, there is no wall of rank 


between the highest Church leader and 


the people. All believers are equal, accord-— 


ing to truly Christian teachings.” 


© Religious News Service 


Hierarchy of Orthodox 
Church Listed 


_ The hierarchy of the Russian Orthodaxs ‘a 


Church consists at present of four met 
politans, including Patriarch Alexei; . 


official records made public in Moscow 
and released by. Pelee News: Peng 


Krutitsky, head of the Moscow 


_Berggrav declared, 
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who is also Exarch of the Ukraine; and 
Metropolitan Benjamin of the Aleutian 
Islands and 1 North America. 

The archbishops are: Philipp of Astra- 
khan ia i cralincrat Vitalii of Tula and 
Belev; Luka of Tamov and Michurinsk; 
loann of Izhev and Udmurtia; Andrei of 
Dniepropetrosk and Zaporozhye; Vasilii 
of Minsk and Byelorussia; Antonii of 
Stavropol and Piatigorsk; Alexei of Kui- 
bishev; Stephan of Poltava and Kremen- 
chug; Alexei of Yaroslav and Rostov; 
Varfolomel of Novosibirsk and Barnaul; 
and Gregorii of Pskov and Porkhov. 

The following are listed as bishops: 
Kornilii of Sumy and Akhtyr; Milhail of 
Penza and Saran; Alexander of Molotov 


and Solikamsk; Pitirim of Kursk; Benja- 
min of Kirov; Fotii of Kuban and Krasna- 
dor; Dmitrii of Ryazan and Kasim; Ye- 
levferii of Rostov and Taganrog; Zinovii 
of Lyskoy; Ilarii of Ulianovsk and Molo- 
kessk; Iona of Voronezh; Kirill of Tash- 
kent and Central Asia; Boris of Nozhin; 
Leontii of Archangel; Makarii of Mo- 
zhaisk; Nikolai of Volyn and Rovno; 
Nikon of Voroshilovgrad; Ioasaf of Sim- 
ferpol and the Crimea; Antonii of Zhito- 
mir; Sergii of Kirovograd; Onisim of 
Vladimir and Suzdal; Paisii of Brest and 
Kobrin; Rafail of Kalinin and Velikiye 
Luki; and Sergii of Smolensk and Dorogo- 
buzh. 

Archpresbyter Nikolai Fyodorovich Kol- 
chitsky is manager of the affairs of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, while Archpresby- 
ter A. P. Smirnov is editor of the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, official 
Church publication. Archpresbyter M. D. 
Popov and Prof. C. B. Savinsky are rector 
and vice-rector, respectively, of the Mos- 
cow Theological Institute. 


NORWAY 


Bishop Berggrav Headed 
Church Opposition 


Although kept under house arrest for 
more than three years, Bishop Eiving Josef 
Berggrav, Primate of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, was the active leader 
of the Church’s unflagging opposition to 
German occupation authorities, it was 
revealed in an interview which was 
granted to Religious News Service in 
Oslo. 

Disguised in a heavy, black beard, and 
a pair of spectacles, Bishop Berggrav left 
his summer lodge at Asker almost nightly 
for secret visits to Oslo. Conferences with 
patriot Church leaders were often held 
within stone’s throw of Gestapo head- 
quarters in the city. Some of these noctur- 
nal trips, he said, were made with the help 
of friendly guards, but others were made 
without their knowledge. 

“During the whole occupation,” Bishop 


“our Church and our 


people were united in a struggle that was 


compelled by our obligation to God.” 
eee Berggrav said his guarde showed 


: inement. When he hasad to sign a 
ledge of loyalty to the Quisling regime 
that wou id aha meant ns athe the 


: 
H 
‘ 
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BisHop also 


known as * 


Berccrav: He was 


Dr. Kattman.” 


that they offered only a token resistance 
when Norwegian patriots overpowered 
them and spirited Bishop Berggrav away 
to safety a few weeks before Germany 
surrendered to the Allies on all fronts. 

Voicing deep sorrow over the sudden 
death last year of Dr. William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Berg- 
grav said his passing was a severe blow 
to the Ecumenical Movement. He ex- 
pressed hope for more progress toward a 
world-wide community of Churches “when 
ecumenical solidarity stretches further 
than to the general staffs” of the Churches. 

Coérdination of Church and state was 
approved by Bishop Berggrav, but he said 
it was his wish that the Norwegian 
Church be given greater freedom in the 
conduct of its internal affairs. 

The Bishop disclosed that his youngest 
son, Dag, suffered extreme mental and 
physical torture at the hands of the Ges- 
tapo as the Nazis vainly attempted to gain 
information on Bishop Berggrav’s secret 
activities. On one occasion, the boy faint- 
ed six times, but steadfastly refused to 
divulge anything that would implicate his 
father. When freed from prison, young 
Berggrav did not recognize his parents. 
Physicians believe, however, that he will 
recover. 

Bishop Berggrav was first interned in 
the Bretvedt concentration camp near 
Oslo, but was released and promised his 
freedom. When he left the camp, the police 
car brought him directly to the cottage in 
Asker and guatds were immediately as- 
signed to prevent his escape. 

Living alone, the Bishop did his own 
cooking and cleaning, and cut 14 cords of 
wood during his internment. He was in 
frequent correspondence with Bishop 


Gustaf Aulen of Straengnaes, Sweden, 
signing his letters as “Doctor Kattman.” 
In one letter, Bishop Berggrav wrote as 
a gynecologist, stressing the risks that 
certain 


surrounded “delivery” fora 


ing to ancient euston, with 
iY 


patient, an obvious reference to the 
tempt that was to be made to free | 
from his captors. 


© Religious News Service 


HOLLAND 


Jewish Services 


The principal synagogue in Amsterd: 
Holland, was filled to overflowing for 
first Jewish services held there since 
German occupation. Eighty per cent 
the congregation was non-Jewish, % 
guests of honor were three Amsterd 
police officials who constantly risked th 
lives by warning the Jewish populat 
against Nazi manhunts and _ hiding ft 
tives in their own homes. 

“During the occupation,” the officiat 
rabbi declared, “Holland became a sl 
ing example of tolerance and brothe 
ness.” 

The synagogue was left intact by 
Germans and even prayer rolls and br 
candlesticks were found untouched af 
their evacuation. So far, 4,000 Jews vy 
had been in hiding in Amsterdam h 
come out in the open again, but it is 
certain that they represent the remnant 
the city’s original 60,000 Jewish inhé 
tants, since many Jews were brought 
Amsterdam by the Germans from e 
where. The Jewish group also inclu 
numbers rescued from other parts of H 
land and from Nazi concentration car 


CANADA 


Anglicans and Greeks 
Celebrate ‘“‘Agape”’ Together 


Anglicans and Orthodox mingled | 
cracked Easter eggs fraternally at 
George’s Greek Orthodox Church, H 
fax, Nova Scotia, on May 6th for a ec 
bration of the traditional agape, or | 
feast, which followed the Orthodox obs 
vance of Easter. 

The congregation heard the Rev. C 
man W. F. Stone, rector of St. Geor; 
Anglican Church, the historic “Ro 
Church” of Halifax: tell of the happir 
it gave him and members of his patigl 
visit the Greek congregation in the b 
of Christian friendship and “of our cx 
mon patron, the Holy George.” } 
Stone preached in English, which 
Greeks in Halifax understand. 


The Rev. E. Athanasiou, pastor 
d 


Greek congregation, thanking Fr. 
for accepting his invitation, welcomed | 
Anglican rector as “my friend and CI 
tian brother.” During parts of the s 
both priests stood together at the sk 
table. Fr. Stone assisted also by 
in English passages of the Gospe’ 
day, Fr. Athanasiou reading th 
version of the same text. 

After the service the congre = 
journed to the basement recr 
where refreshments were se ved. 
bright red- dyed Easter eg; 
their guests cracked these tog 


“Christ i ‘is Risen!” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CHAPEL: 


RMED FORCES 
w Chapel in Newfoundland 


yids First Service on Easter 


Hirst services were held in the Church 
Our Saviour, new chapel at the Naval 
erating Base, Argentia, Newfound- 
d, on Easter Sunday morning. Chaplain 
A. Griswold, of the diocese of Ten- 
see, offered the dedicatory prayers at 
Protestant General Service. 

Work on the chapel was started early 
t fall after ideas for the plan were 
gested by Chaplain Griswold to Lt. 
omas Culbertson, personnel officer, who 
s an architect in civilian life. 

A gift of $5,000 by the Officers’ Club 
vided all the church appointments, 
ich were purchased through More- 
ise-Gorham and Sireta Mason. The 
ar appointments in wood and silver 
re by Morehouse-Gorham while the 
2n and altar decorations came from 
eta Mason. The Base Welfare Board 
‘chased the Hammond organ for the 


pel. 
Shaplain Griswold was able to pur- 


pLAIN H. A. GriswoLp 


chase the appointments and hangings while 
on a trip to Boston and New York. A 
stained glass rose window, depicting Christ 
blessing fishermen, has been ordered and 
will be installed in the bulkhead above 
the dossal hanging. The chapel seats 357 
persons. 


SALVAGE MATERIAL 


Constructed under the Public Works 
Department, the chapel is made largely 
from salvage material procured on the 
base. Newfoundland civilians provided the 
labor for the construction work. While the 
building was in the process of construc- 
tion, the pews, altar, pulpit, and lectern 
were made at the base sawmill and car- 
penter shop. Carrying the making-things- 
do attitude still further is the interesting 
item that the choir vestments were fash- 
ioned from bedsheets. 

Chaplain Griswold expresses pride in 
the way servicemen face the monotony of 
these remote places, but also praises the 
government for facilities provided to over- 
come ennui and loneliness. One of his 
most interesting phases of work is with 
the ships that pull into the base. Often 
survivors were landed from ships suffering 
enemy action in the North Atlantic. The 
chaplain plays an important part with 
these men in furnishing Red Cross sur- 
vivor’s gear, in distributing cigarettes, in 
writing letters for hospital cases, etc. 

Wy 
OrpDINATION 4 

Mr. Griswold was ordained deacon and 

priest on two successive days, December 


20 and 21, 1942, by Bishop Maxon of Ten- 


nessee. Before his ordination he had been 
serving in the Navy as petty officer second 
class on the cooking detail. When superior 
officers recognized his particular eee 
and educational background, which — 
cluded teaching Greek and the Bible a 
the University of the South, he was given 
an opportunity to study for the ministry. 
Born in New Britain, Conn., 44 years ago, 
Mr. Griswold had been on the brink of 
becoming a clergyman when he began his 
teaching career at Sewanee. Previously he 
had been a police reporter on the New 
Britain H erald. 


The choir vestments were fashioned from bedsheets. 


‘Divine Intention” Believed 


To Have Delivered Mail 


A year or two ago the Rev. John C. 
Turner, rector of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Birmingham, Ala., suggested to 
Charles Bromberg that carved wooden 
plaques for the front of the main altar 
would be suitable for a projected me- 
morial for Mrs. Bromberg’s deceased par- 
ents. Mr. Bromberg put off a decision, 
and then he left for service in the Navy. 

Mr. Turner, meanwhile, had designs 
drawn for 13 plaques—for the 12 apostles 
and St. Paul—and sent blueprints of the 
designs to Lieutenant Bromberg, FPO, 
San Fancisco. The ship carrying the prints 
was sunk, and when the mail cargo was 
recovered the address had been washed 
off. Officers opened the envelope and dis- 
covered the name, the Rev. John Turner, 
on the blue prints. 

Efforts to find Mr. Turner, no address, 
were unavailing, so the prints were turned 
over to a naval officer for suitable dispo- 
sition. The officer was Lieutenant Brom- 
berg! Considering it “divine intention” 
that brought the prints to him in this 
roundabout fashion, he wrote to Mr. Tur- 
ner and told him to go ahead with the 
project. The plaques were dedicated in 
April. 


Mass for Russians 


Saying Mass for about 400 Russians 
who had been German slave-laborers or 
prisoners, was the interesting opportunity 
given Chaplain A. J. Dubois on Easter 
day. EB 

Writing from “somewhere in Ger-— 
many,” Chaplain Dubois says, “we had 
released a number of Russians that had — 
been prisoners of the Germans, and those 
in labor battalions. A spokesman asked for 
an Anglican priest, and, fortunately; I was — 
at hand. I said Mass for about 400 of © 
them and it was quite an experience. Men 
and women alike were weeping; the 
spokesman told me it had been years se e 
they had been able to go to church. They 
could not understand me, but they ol- 
lowed the ritual and were most ae i 


Reminiscences of the Associate Mission in Omah 
By the Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D.D. 


seminarians at the General Seminary 

who were pondering a plan to form 
an associate mission to go out together to 
work in the domestic mission field. The 
group consisted of Irving Johnson, Arthur 
M. Jenks, Edward J. Knight, James 
Goodwin, and myself. 

As a matter of fact, only two of this 
group actually went. Jenk’s bishop re- 
fused to release him for the mission field ; 
Ed Knight found what he felt was a great 
missionary opportunity in New Jersey 
and founded an associate mission in Tren- 
ton, and Goodwin withdrew. 

Johnson and I, however, stuck it out, 
and formed the nucleus of our Omaha 
Associate Mission. I went in 1891, after 
serving out my diaconate in Southern 
Ohio. Johnson had preceded me by several 
months. 

While we were still in the seminary, 
several attempts were made to sell the 
idea of an associate mission to one or an- 
other of the missionary bishops. We 
offered ourselves for work in West 
Texas, but Bishop James S. Johnston 
would have none of us; he replied that he 
did not wish to have Anglo-Catholics 
working in his field. We next tried Mon- 
tana, and were again turned down for the 
same reason. The Rt. Rev. Leigh R. 
Brewer was then Bishop of Montana, 

which at that time was a missionary dis- 
trict. 

As it happened, the Bishop of Nebraska, 
the Rt. Rev. George Worthington, heard 
about us in some way and that we were 
! going begging, so he came on to New 
York and gave us a cordial invitation to 
< come out into his field and work. Nebras- 
ka was not a missionary district but a 
fully organized diocese. It was, however, 
assisted by a missionary grant from the 
_ National Board of Missions, and it was 
- really a missionary field. 


if 1890 there was a group of five young 


’ 


Omaha, but very soon after my arrival, 
Irving Johnson and I, with John Albert 
Ly 7 Williams, a Colored deacon of the diocese 
. of Nebraska, were ordained to the priest- 
_ hood by Bishop Worthington. This ordina- 
tion was on St. Luke’s Day, October 18, 
— 1891, at St. Matthias Church, Civaiew 
eave received at last our great commission 
to go forth as ambassadors of Christ. 

_ I-cannot think that any other life work 


ring to the sick and suffering is it- 
a sacrament of grace. To teach and 
is a labor, but a labor of love; 
nly keep one’s balance, without 


I was still a deacon when I went to 


“esteem, then it is not love’s * 


Retired Bishop of New Jersey 


it has an interesting place in our history 
as the western starting point of the first 
transcontinental ‘railroad. The Union 
Pacific was completed in 1869. A golden 
spike was driven at Ogden, Utah, on May 
10th of that year, so joining the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts in a band of steel. It 
is almost impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the result of this linking of 
the East and West, and it seems strange 
to me that it happened during my lifetime, 
three years after I was born. 

Previous to this time the covered wagon, 
the Prairie Schooner, was the only way to 
haul freight across the continent, and the 
eg coach was the only passenger serv- 

ei he mails were handled by the “pony 
atpiehe? riders in relays, carrying mail 
pouches. I remember seeing pony express 
postage stamps on old letters in our attic 
at home. Other and even older letters had 
no sticker stamps on them, but just a red 
seal stamped on by hand with the amount 
of “postage due” written in ink by the 
post office, and the amount was collected 
on delivery. P 

When we got to Omaha it was, of 
course, quite a city, but it was only 12 
years older than I.was, as it was 36 and 
I was 24. But in spite of its newness it 
was a thriving and ambitious town, with 
hotels, banks, paved streets, and trolley 
cars. Electric cars were really more com- 
mon then in the West than they were in 
the East, where the old horse cars were 
still in use. 

Although most of the streets were 
paved, the sidewalks were of wooden 
planks laid crosswise. One had to be care- 
ful not to step on the ends of the planks, 
for if the nails were loose, then the other 
end would fly up and hit you, or somebody 


else! The Rev. John Williams told me- 


that when he had first come to Omaha 
the streets were not paved at all, and after 
wet weather vehicles would bog down; 
and on the main street of town there 
would be signs stuck up in the mud-holes 
“no bottom here.” 

The dwelling houses were mainly wood- 
en, and it was quite usual for a man to 
buy a house in one section of the town 
and have it moved to a lot in a different 
section. At one time, I remember, our 
street was blocked four ways by houses in 
this process of moving. We lived near the 
intersection of two streets; and there was 
no way out for us except by clambering 
around a house. We were marooned for 
some time, for of course they moved 
slowly. 


npts to give; and the eles. of When Omaha" was first built, doe Ga 


of Florence, about four miles ‘north on 
the Missouri River, was somewhat o 
and wanted to be the capital of the 


= a 


the seminary during the summer vacat 


Omaha boys, became first _ 


ind when Omaha was given that bot 
r : 


when, in 1893, a house was moved fr 
one end of the city to the other, giver 
new coat of paint and some alteration 
the way of a mew verandah; but when | 
owners returned from a visit to | 
World’s Fair in Chicago, all they fou 
was a vacant lot! It took them a le 
time to locate their stolen house! 

My sister Eva (later Mother 
Mary, C.T.), went with me, and on ¢ 
arrival we rented a house, and Irv 
Johnson came to live with us. Later, ad 
tional members of the associate missi¢ 
were added to our household. 

The arrangement we made with Bish 
Worthington was that we were to hs 
$100 a month for our family group - 
living expenses, and $25 a month for ez 
member of the associate mission as an 
lowance for personal needs, clothes, ¢ 
fare, etc. This was a very favorable ; 
rangement for the diocese as three or fe 
mission workers could be supported | 
about as much as one would norma 
cost. My sister received nothing, and 
was worth more to the associate missi 
and to Nebraska, as a missionary, than z 
of us, or perhaps all of us put togeth 
She had a small competence and she us 
it freely in maintaining the household, a 
so long as we lived together we lacked 
comforts. We limited ourselves to $15 
month for personal expenses. 

We had agreed with the Bishop bef 
coming, to remain unmarried for a per 
of three years. Of course the venti 
would not have worked out at all unl 
we had made this promise. We also agr 
to live together under a simple rulej 
devotion, study, and obedience. 

When I say “we,” I am referring 
to those young men who joined the 
ciate mission later. These were Giles 
bert Sharpley, who came in 1892; San 
Gardner Welles, in 1893; Com 
Stevenson Abbott, in 1894; Horece EB 
Silver and Charles Herbert Young — 
came in 1894. There were others whe 
not actually join the associate m 
but who lived with us for a time and ° 
given assigned work to do. The Rev. 
Calvin Gallaudet and the Rev. Ste 
A. Ww. 


workers, Thomas Yardley came out f 


as did another candidate for the mi 
Francis W. Eason. Then we had 
Hoyt and William James Blue 
workers, neither of whom vas 
dained. James Wise, one 


of the mission and carrie 
for the ministry with us. 
priest in 1902. “Jim,” 


~ 


GTS Misstonaries AT OMAHA:(left to right) Rev. Messrs. Charles H. Young, Percy Silver, Paul Matthews; Bishop W orth- 
ington; Rev. Messrs. Irving P. Johnson, James Wise, J. A.W. Pray, Samuel G. Welles, Peter Hoyt. 


alert mind. He always felt, I think, 
at he owed everything to the associate 
ssion. His career, all too short, was 
tinguished. At the age of 43 he was 
ted Bishop Coadjutor of Kansas and 
is not quite 64 when he died on July 8, 
39. 

Most of these men have had outstanding 
reers in the Church. Young, as rector of 
irist Church, Woodlawn, Chicago, and 
admaster of Howe School; White, as 
an of the Cathedral in Grand Rapids 
d later as dean of the Cathedral in 
eveland. He was chosen as Bishop of 
yrthern Michigan, but declined the elec- 
n. Silver was chaplain at West Point 
er serving as chaplain in the Philip- 
ies, and he was only 63 when he died 
the honored rector of the Incarnation 
New York City; he was thrice elected 
the episcopate—in Kansas, in Texas, 
1 in Wyoming. 

Sam Welles has been very close to me 
oughout the years. After leaving Oma- 
he went to Council Bluffs, Iowa, just 
-oss the Missouri River, and thence to 
oria, lUll., and then in 1900 he came to 
icinnati as my assistant at St. Luke’s 
urch, and after a two-year period in 
lahoma he returned to St. Luke’s as 
tor in 1904. Then he returned to Okla- 
na, but when I came to New Jersey I 
him back with me to take charge of 
r work in the institutions in the diocese; 
hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 


ae ala 


aged, sanatoriums, prisons, and asylums. 
Sam was the good samaritan of New 
Jersey for 25 years. 

It has always seemed very strange to 
have renewed my association with the 
Rey. Stephen A. W. Pray after nearly 35 
years, for when I came to New Jersey as 
Bishop, I found him installed as caretaker 
at the old Washington Headquarters in 
Rocky Hill. 

Others who came later, some of them 
after I left Omaha, were Walter S. How- 
ard (1896), Francis S$. White, and Wil- 
liam Herbert Moor, both in 1899. 

Again, with Herbert Moor my lines 
crossed. For when, soon after I became 
Bishop of New Jersey, I began looking 
about for a vicar of Christ Church Pro- 
Cathedral in Trenton, I invited Moor to 
come, and he did. This was in 1916, and 
then followed a very close and affectionate 
association for nearly 20 years, until his 
death in 1935. 

In passing, it is of some interest to me 
that Christ Church, Trenton, was Edward 
J. Knight’s parish, and the building oc- 
cupied by the Trenton Associate Mission, 
which was founded by him, became the 
diocesan house and was in use as such 
when I came to New Jersey 25 years after 
Knight, Johnson, and I had first planned 
to go out together. Knight became Bishop 
of Western Colorado in 1907. 

We had a very simple organization. 
We chose one of our number to act as 


head of the mission, but his direction 
consisted mainly in oversight of the work 
and planning schedules. All things went 
pretty smoothly and by common consent 
after discussion in conference, and the 
head was never dominant until later, when 
the Rev. James Wattson came from 
Kingston, N. Y., and tried to turn the 
associate mission into a semi-monastic 
community, with silence at meals and a 
stiffer rule of life. I am inclined to think 
that this contributed largely to the giving 
up of the work, as the members, one b; 
one, went away. Wattson later became a 
Roman Catholic, and under the name of 
Paul James Francis founded the Society of 
the Atonement, a Franciscan monastic 
community at Graymoor, N. Y. 

We did have a rule of prayer, study, 
and work, but it was a simple one. The 
daily Mass, Matins, and Evensong; group 
meetings for study of Greek and Hebrew 
each morning for three hours; and parish 
work in the afternoons and evenings. 


PANIc oF 793 


Omaha itself, before we arrived, had 
been having a brief and baseless “boom”’ 
and there had been much speculative 
building, but the boom collapsed and many 
houses were vacant; and in 1893, two 
years after our coming, there was what we 
should now call a “depression.” We called 


cal 
% 
hen 
as 


it “hard times,” and the “panic of ’93.” 


I remember the stream of poverty-stricken 
i 


13 


farmers going Dack last, crossing te 
Missouri River, getting away from the 


prairie farms where long continued 
drought and crop failure and mounting 
mortgages had made it impossible for 
them to live. 

There was actual famine in Western 
Nebraska, and I remember the happy 


shock with which I received a letter en- 
closing a check for $1,000 for relief work 
in this stricken area. I distributed this gift 
through the relief agencies. What amazed 
me was that any one had enough money 
to spend in such a large and generous way. 
It was the first experience in my ministry, 
but I am glad to say not my last, with a 
large-hearted giver. 

Our first headquarters were on North 
18th Street, where my sister Eva made a 
home for Irving and me. We selected this 
house because it was near St. Barnabas 
Church, which we held in much the same 
regard as faithful Roman Catholics revere 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican. The rector, 
Fr. John Williams, was our mentor; we 
were his faithful and devoted neophytes. 
He was a keen partisan, and in the fore- 
front of every ecclesiastical battle. While 
we did not actually get into hot water, we 
found the stream pleasantly warm much 
of the time. Each diocesan convention, we 
felt, was a battlefield, and it seemed to us 
that the very life of the Church depended 
on electing our candidates to diocesan 
offices and positions, and in defeating the 
opposition. It seems strange to me now 
to think that 50 years ago things which 
are practically in general use in these days 
were matters of heart-rending controversy 
then. Altar lights and special Eucharistic 
vestments of alb and chasuble (to say 
nothing of that ecclesiastical vermiform 
appendix, the maniple) were regarded as 
dangerous and Romanizing practices; and 
along with these went such acts as rever- 
encing the altar and the use of unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist. 

We all of us owe a great debt of affec- 
tion to George Worthington, who was 
Bishop of Nebraska from 1885 to 1908. 
He was a genial soul and of a generous 
heart. He was most sympathetic with our 
work and fostered it in every possible 
way. His diocesan funds did not permit 
any large appropriation, and, indeed, I 
suspect that the moderate amount needed 
to support the associate mission was one 
feature which made a strong appeal to a 
Bishop hard put to it to carry on a widely 
extended work in a diocese so largely mis- 
_ sionary as Nebraska then was, and still is. 
John Worthington was the Bishop’s 
brother, and he was a dear. We were al- 
ways welcome at Bishopthorpe, where the 
two of them kept bachelor’s hall. After 
r. John’s” death the Bishop married, 
ch to his happiness and comfort. He 
obliged to leave Omaha later, because 
of its altitude of more than 1,000 feet, and 
live at sea-level, as he had angina pectoris; 
asked for a Coadjutor in 1899 and 
in New York City at the old Man- 
Hotel on 42d Street. He was” 
to, with characteristic New York 

the “Bishop of Manhattan.” 


First Coapyuror 


work an 


was a group In the COMVETUOM Vppyistw 
Mr. Williams and advocating the election 
of the Rev. Dr. Fair, dean of the Omaha 
Cathedral, who was a moderate Church- 
man, while Williams was reputed to be 
advanced. 

One of the wardens of the Cathedral 
was the brother-in-law of Bishop Mills- 
paugh of Kansas, and while Canon Marsh 
was in the midst of his speech nominating 
Mr. Williams, this gentleman asked a sly 
question, well aware that Arthur Wil- 
liams was not a college graduate, as he 
went from business into the ministry. He 
said, “Canon Marsh, can you tell us of 
what college Mr. Williams is a grad- 
uate?” A very innocent query, ostensibly 
put for the laudable purpose of eliciting 
proper information. Canon Marsh was un- 
able to answer until Johnson, setting close 
by him, whispered to him, “Tell them that 
he is a graduate of the same institution of 
which Bishop Millspaugh of Kansas is an 
alumnus.” And Marsh did it! Bishop 
Millspaugh was not a college man, either. 
The innuendo was answered far more 
effectively than by a mere retort. Johnson 
has always been a quick thinker and deadly 
in debate, the more effective because he 
could raise a laugh. As a consequence, he 
leaves no wounds; his opponents find 
themselves floored, but it is usually their 
gravity that is upset, and when they re- 
cover their balance they are unbruised. 

We were, all things considered, a very 
congenial and happy group of young men, 
spurred by a common motive and bound 
together in a common cause, all eager and 
willing to work together, and to study, 
too, for study was a definite part of our 
plan; and on the whole, we stuck to it 
fairly well. 

Each morning, after ‘““Mass, Matins and 
Mush,” we met for a study period. We 
tried valiantly to keep up our reading of 
the Holy Scriptures in the original 
tongues, Hebrew and Greek, with some 
side reading in Church history and the- 
ology. And then in the afternoon we went 
our several ways, to keep in touch with 
the people to whom we ministered and to 
make such new personal contacts as we 
could. 

While we had assigned fields of work, 
there was frequently some interchange, 
our idea being to try to get a feeling of 
unity and fellowship between our scat- 
tered congregations. Irving Johnson had 
charge of St. Andrew’s, Walnut Hill on 
41st Street, and later of St. Martin’s, 
South Omaha; Welles had St. Mark’s, 
Florence, and Holy Cross, Papillon (both 
out in the country) ; I had St. Augustine’s, 
Hanscom Park, and St. Paul’s, Omaha, on 
32d Street, and later, Young and I had 
St. John’s, Omaha. All of these churches 
were missions except St. John’s, which was 
an organized parish with a vestry. St. 
John’s rather resented having to come 
under the Associate Mission ‘but its hurt 
dignity was somewhat soothed when we 
made it our official e 


lished the parochial school. 
_ We felt that an occasional interchange 
between us would make for a mor 

ve : solid 


_ma ur off headquarters and later 
built our mission house there, and estab- 
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has disappeared, but there is now a ne¢ 
St. John’s further out from the cent 
of town. 

We moved from the North 18th Stre 
house to a somewhat larger house | 
California Street, out near St. Andrew 
but it was a mistake. It was well enou 
in the summer time, and had a good bit 
land about it, but it was flimsily built, a 
the hot-air furnace was a total loss. Wh 
the cold weather came (and Nebras 
gets pretty frigid in the winter), we fou 
that our heater delivered smoke and m 
phitic gas, but no warmth! Our landlo 
had warned us against the place, a1 
stated firmly that he would not make a: 
repairs. 

I remember in one cold snap that y 
had to keep the water running from t 
taps in the bathroom to prevent the pip 
from freezing solid, and as a consequent 
there was a miniature ice-gorge in t 
bathtub! We put in stoves wherever \ 
could, and wore our warmest clothin 
and took no baths, “for the duration”! _ 

We had a little oratory which we co 
structed ourselves, up in the attic, usil 
heavy building paper to make walls ar 
ceiling. Of course there was no heat in 
at all, and frequently, at our early Mas 
the water froze on the paten when y 
took the ablutions. 

Once our devotions were nearly brok 
up by an involuntary obeisance on the pa 
of Blue. He had come up to the servi 
with a heavy pea-jacket on, tightly bu 
toned, and he had his hands deep in f 
trouser pockets, to keep them from free 
ing (so he said) and when he knelt, the 
being no barrier in front of him, he beg: 
to lose his balance and kept on going dow 
It was a gradual and rather slow proces 
as he was very strong and had put for 
every ounce of his energy to keep himse 
erect; but his hands were firmly plant 
in those pockets and he could not fr 
them to break his forward fall, so 
agonizing deliberation he got lower a 
lower until his nose and forehead rea 
the floor. He wasn’t the only one who lo 
his gravity; all got up and stole ad 
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silently as they could, leaving me at t 
altar, and Blue prostrate; and I miss 
seeing it! fortunately, I think, for I we 
on with the service in blissful ignoran 
If I had known, I fear that I, too, wo 
have had to beat a retreat to leave pe 
Blue alone in his struggle. I will say th 
he held his tongue. He might have sa 
much, and in that, he “kept the victon 
even if he didn’t keep his balance. ] 

We left our California Street hon 
after one winter there. My sister an 
took a house at 28th and Blondo St: 
while Johnson, Silver, Welles, and 
moved to a house on Franklin Street 
here began our parochial school. 
My sister Eva and I lived together 
a time, while our clergy house ne 
St. John’s Church was bui 
come into a modest inh 
made it possible to b 


nd kitchen on 
ve od bedr 


> lranshguration. 

We irreverently dubbed it the “House 
Martha” because it was a hive of in- 
strious women workers.* I call them 
ymen, but they were very young; Bea- 
ce Henderson (later Mother Beatrice), 
race Keese, who married Irving John- 
1, Pauline Welles, Sam’s sister, Caroline 
rdan, and others. They visited the poor 
d sick, they taught in the Sunday school, 
d sewing classes, and taught in the par- 
hial school. It was a missionary enter- 
ise of importance, and it cost the diocese 
Nebraska nothing. 


We had a “yen” for teaching. So we 
irted a school; and it was rather a 


of course, the usual 
urse of studies, but laid emphasis on 
ligious teaching. It kept us busy, along 
th our other work, but that was good 
r our souls. My experience has been that 
e best way to learn, is to try to teach. 
further believe that what is most needed 
the Church today is teaching, sound and 
nple. Too often preachers feel impelled 
oratory; plain instruction seems to them 
0 simple, but what seems A B C to them 
often X Y Z to the congregation. In 
eir flights of rhetoric they often miss the 
int and fail to reach the minds and souls 
those whom they most wish to guide 
d influence. 
My opinion is that a good way for 
ung men to begin their ministry is to 
art out in an associate mission, if they 
ly will and perhaps I should say, if they 
n, for it does seem to take some natural 
ngeniality for a group of ardent young- 
ars to be able to live together; it also 
lls for a considerable exercise of self- 
ntrol. As.Johnson used to say “it takes 
ace for men to live together in har- 
ony,” and there is.no doubt that he had 
He became rector of St. Martin’s 
hurch, South Omaha, in 1894, but re- 
ined his connection with the associate 
ission until 1901. Ten years in all. 
On the whole, we lived well. Most of 
e time I was the “commissary” and did 


ecess. We had, 


e marketing, and I learned how to do ~ 


e providing for a hungry family. I did 
t buy butter by the pound, but at the 
holesaler’s I got a firkin at a time. Meat 
as cheap, as we were so near the great 
cking-houses at South Omaha; we often 
ught the smell of them. One friend said 
elingly, “When the wind is from the 
uth in the evening, you don’t want meat 
r breakfast the next morning!” 


We had a faithful and efficient house- 


per, who did the cooking, served our 

eals and did all the cleaning and house- 

ork, bedmaking and dusting, for $3.00 a 
k. We had no domestic crises or wor- 

2s, and we lived like lords. 

On Sunday nights we had a late supper, 
r the last man got in from his evening 

‘vice, and it wasn’t wise for him to be 


hafing-dish on the dining-room table; 
sage and scrambled eggs, or something 
as succulent, and after supper that 
ghtful sense ot nothing to do until the 
t day! 
have said that we were a congenial 
( happy group, sure enough of ourselves 
of one another to have little con- 
Sometimes our interchange was 
r pointed, but it was not ill-natured, 


latory. We prepared it ourselves, using 


One Saturday night Irving came in, 
tired as most of us were, and said, “I’m 
just about all in; what are you going to 


preach about tomorrow at St. John’s, 
Paul?” And I said, somewhat smugly, I 
fear, “My text is ‘Whosoever shall keep 


the whole law and yet offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all’” (St. James 2:10). 
“Huh”! said Irving, “You can’t make 
anything out of that!” “Oh, can’t 1?” said 
I. “If a man offends in one point he is 
guilty of all, because (a) he has broken 
the unity of the law, for the law is one; 
and (b) he has broken the unity of his own 
nature, for man is one; and (c) he has 
broken one of God’s commandments, and 
so he has destroyed the unity which ought 


to exist between man and God, for God 
is One.” “Well, you might make that 
do,” he drawled, and left me feeling 


pretty flat. On Sunday at dinner, he turned 
to me and said, “Paul, you’re going to 
preach at St. Andrew’s tonight; better not 
use that sermon there because I preached 
it this morning.” 

One of the features of the clergy house 
was our little chapel. It was on the ground 
floor with an outside door, and another 
door opening on the front hall. It was 
used for our own daily services, and was 
also convenient for Lenten and_ special 
services for St. John’s congregation. 

One morning at breakfast Irving 
charged us all most emphatically that we 
must keep the “great silence” all day long, 
as he was to conduct a quiet day for 
women in the oratory and he didn’t want 
us to come barging into the house, as we 
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a lot of noise. . We all promised, and tip- 
toed in and out as occasion called for. 
Sometime during one of the quiet inter- 
vals, that is, when he wasn’t making an 
address to his listeners, Irving felt the 
urge to speak to Silver about something, 
and so going out into the hall and leaving 
the door open, he called out “Percy!” but 
there was no answer. Morally certain 
that Percy was in, Irving raised the pitch 
of his voice to full power, and all who 
know him will understand what that 
means, and he shouted ‘Percy! Percy!” 
‘Then there came a gentle, slithering sound 
from the upstairs hall, and Silver’s face 
appeared over the bannisters. Much in- 
censed, Irving, forgetful of what he had 
wanted Percy for, inquired somewhat 
truculently, “What are you doing up 
there?” “I’m trying to keep quiet,” re- 
plied our incorrigible. It was all distinctly 
audible to the faithful souls kneeling in 
meditation in the oratory, and I am sure 
gave them a thrill of real pleasure. 

Happy days, indeed! The ties of friend- 
ship knotted there have endured and never 
will be forgotten. Percy, who looked like 
Galahad and who lived, in later years, in 
spite of bitter sorrow, like a gay and 
gallant troubadour; Sam Welles, who 
worked so closely with me later in New 
Jersey; Jim Wise, the open-hearted en- 
thusiast, in whom burned an undying fire; 
Frank White and Herbert Moor, whom I 
knew later; Charles Herbert Young and 
Cornelius Abbott, Yardley, Gallaudet and 
dear old Mr. Pray. I have not forgotten, 
nor can I forget. 


MAKE 


ROOM 


AKE room, men of power, when you meet 
To weigh, decide, deliberate ; 


_Make room in your rows for an empty seat; 
Make room for the dead in your halls of state; 
Room for a mother whose son is dust 
In his narrow bed of alien sod. 

The rich may be there but surely must 
Make room for the precious poor of God 
And for the sightless boys who know 
Beauty darkened by the curtain 
Over their eyes; for this is certain: 

Peace must be won with the healing wood 
Of a thousand crosses—row on row— 

- And with our own accepted rood 
Borne with those whose arms are ever 
Fixed in the form of mute endeavor. 
Hush your voice for the voiceless crowd 

Wandering in an endless stream 
Of children crippled and women bowed 
By a burden of which we can only dream. lt 
They ask what-price you will pay for peace; 


What brave new charter you will write 

For the yet unborn. Will you learn from these, 
Prisoners of perpetual night? 

(Hear—in your shelter of quiet walls) 

It is the voice of God that calls... . 

Pray that the sins we dare not name 

Burn out at last in a costly flame. _ 

Make room—for the deep, resistless tide 

Of the nian meek, too long denied. 


Louisa Boyp ee 


Television: Airwaves Church of the Future 
By the Rev. David Churchman Trimble 


P “HE RADIO Corporation of Amer- 
ica advertises television as the 
“Baby that will start with the step 

of a giant.” General Electric expects 
among the important changes in postwar 
radio that hundreds of FM (frequency 
modulation) stations will be constructed. 
These will mean for the listener reception 
which is virtually static free plus music in 
“full color,’ which will be as superior to 
present day musical entertainment on the 
air as the natural color photograph is in 
advance of the black and white print. 
Likewise after the war television may be 
expected to develop into a separate broad- 
casting enterprise introducing new oppor- 
tunities both for the producer and those 
on the receiving end. 

As the Church is already a heavy pur- 
chaser of radio time it is interesting to 
note how new developments will affect 
this important field of broadcasting. James 
D. McLean of the General Electric Co., 
in his article entitled, “Television Broad- 
casting Postwar,” says, “In a recent sur- 
vey conducted for the electrical industry 
by the Psychological Corporation, 1,000 
men and women and 500 boys and girls of 
high school age all over the country were 
asked what new inventions would raise 
their standard of living after the war. 
Of the adults who expressed an opinion, 

58.5% said “television,” while the an- 
7 swer, “radar, was a poor second with 
only 24.1% of the replies. The high school 
students’ opinions followed their elders’ 
very closely. This survey is just another 
indication of the great interest the general 
public has in television. Interest in tele- 
vision has been growing very rapidly in 
the last few months, and many forward 
thinking broadcasters, department stores, 
newspapers, and merchandising organiza- 
tions are now making plans to enter the 
field of television broadcasting after the 
_ war. Many representatives of these in- 
_ dustries are coming to Schenectady to see 
‘na “the studio and transmitter facilities at 
een WRGB.” 
Television will add a new dimension to 
Re iecicinment coming into homes. It will 
_ make possible extensive new advances in 
advertising field. For example, a fash- 
_ion show advertised on the top floor of 
ice department store may be flashed 
lly hereafter not only to customers 


>. 


rospective market in homes far distant. 
television a theatrical production will 
mited no longer to one theater but 
iy be projected upon the screen of a 
ber of theaters at the same time. This 


with . au preaching, 


r parts of the building but to a_ 


‘ch service in the larger atand 7 
col 


peeaed choir 


distant corner of the diocese need only 
turn a dial and have projected before them 
the identical service of the cathedral in 
the metropolitan center. To state that lay 
readers in small churches will welcome 
the advent of this type of television is to 
state the case mildly! Further, a general 
message to the Church, as a bishop’s pas- 
toral letter, need no longer be read to 
congregations half asleep, but may be 
preached personally and visually to them 
by the bishop himself over the airwaves. 

Incorporating all the assorted findings 
of radio, stage, and screen a typical mas- 
ter broadcasting station of days to come 
will be far more complex in design than 
those we know at present. Included will 
be such features as a large, revolving 
stage divided into many scenery sets, thus 
allowing for a rapid change of setting and 
subject without disturbance or duplication 
of such mechanical apparatus as cameras, 
lights, microphones, etc. Outside the studio 
of the future landscaped grounds, swim- 
ming pool, and other sports’ facilities will 
permit a large number of outdoor shows 
to originate on the spot. A church set, 
including altar, pulpit, sanctuary, choir 
stalls, hangings, etc., of necessity must be 
among the studio properties. 

With the advent of television no longer 
can the parson breeze into the broadcasting 
room, script in pocket, five minutes ahead 
of the scheduled broadcast. Will not make- 
up for him be of importance too? Jessica 
Dragonette, well-known radio concert- 
singer, writes, “some believe in dark blue 
makeup for eyes and lips, others believe 
in dark green. Both factions believe in 
panchromatic powder.” Imagine the clergy 
in this new role! The performer in the 
church broadcast of the future must be 
telegenic, which means easy to look at, to 
photograph, and to listen to. This require- 
ment includes everybody, priest, preacher, 
organist, chorister, acolyte, and announcer. 
Some like the writer may have to adopt 
for the broadcast a toupee to be appealing 
and presentable to the public! It is said 
that already many radio artists lack tele- 
genic appeal. By law of averages this can- 
not but be true-in the Church, too. The 


THORNS 


HORNS that grow beade the way, 
Thorns that baulk me when I stray, 
That interlace their ugly arms 


Where some forbidden vista chance oe 
be true for sporting andinewm Ey 


their bloom I know them Yours, 


And by the scent their flowering ‘Pours, 


A sweetness in ieee of doors. Mae 
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camera photographs only reality. In a 1 
ligious broadcast it can turn impartia. 
from altar to organist, from preacher 
chorister. The performer will have 
dress and act the part assigned him. Pe 
sonality and dramatic ability will be at 
premium. One cannot help pausing 
recall the pulpit personality of the la 
George Craig Stewart, Bishop of Chicas 
whose preaching power was enhanced 
his natural gift for the dramatic. H 
kind will be sought out in television da 
when emphasis will rest on not script a 
voice alone, but too the use of hands, t 
facial expression, the grace of every bod: 
movement. 

Color, too, in television will play 
goodly role. For the video, or seeing auc 
ence (sometimes called videoists) col 
means heightened pleasure plus superi 
entertainment. For the producer it mea 
an added dimension and additional em 
tional, realistic appeal. Those church 
specializing in colorful vestments, orn 
mentation, stained glass should have 
distinct advantage in future broadcastin 
The symbolic colors—red, green, viol 
and others sometimes used in church 
like blue, scarlet, and gold—all the 
serve to enliven the drab setting as t 
multicolored sunset the grey winter lan 
scape. 

fo contemplate the future of televial 
requires the imagination of a genius li 
Roger Bacon or Jules Verne. One produ 
tion director, Thomas H. Hutchinson 
RKO-Television Corporation, says, “ 
the years ahead of us I believe that ¢#] 
program builders of America are goit 
to find television an insatiable mons 
that will devour in its stride the work at 
brains of thousands of men and wom 

Television is going to absorb t 
equivalent of 20 times the output of - 
present motion picture industry. ... It’ 
bright future and one we ought ‘te 
started on.” i 

It is estimated that within ove yea 2 
after the war there will be at least 1 
active master television stations in 
country with more than one-half 
population of the United States with 
their service areas. New fields in the» 
of Church broadcasting, religious — 
drama, and teaching lie fertile befo: 
It must be noted that the new seei 
audience—videoists—will not be 
in shoddy, careless, poorly execute 
entertainment. The bringing of th 
ous” broadcast into — home 
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Marriage Legislation 


{RIST AND Divorce. By Felix L. Cirlot, 
(h.D. Obtainable only from the author, 
Versailles, Ky. Pp. xiv-237. $2.50. 


Those who are acquainted with the 
jolarship, sincerity, and seriousness of 
. Cirlot will welcome with interest his 
‘tribution to the present discussion of 
r Church’s marriage legislation. As a 
ident of the New Testament he sup- 
rts by both lower and higher criticism 
» conclusion that Our Lord taught the 
issolubility of the marriage bond—not 
an ideal, still less as a piece of legisla- 
n, but as a statement of the truth of 
md. To put this more technically, a com- 
nm source of Matthew 19:1-12 and 
ark 10:1-12, without the ‘“exception- 
use’ of the former (or the reference 
the Roman, but not Jewish, custom of 
orce initiated by the wife in the latter), 
the basic tradition as to what Jesus 
ight on this point; and the tradition is 
st accounted for by accepting its truth. 
a Christian Dr. Cirlot then urges that 
» Church’s duty is to follow her Mas- 
"s teaching in her own requirements, 
i he crosses swords with several dis- 
guished contributors to church periodi- 
s as to what this means in the present 
ge. The reader might wish that these 
portant conclusions were presented in a 
re graceful style, but may be assured 
it the careful following of Dr. Cirlot’s 
suments, New Testament in hand (and 
rely no one need object to being called 
on to consult that volume) will be re- 
rding. The reviewer finds them on the 
iole convincing, though he would note 
it more familiarity with form-critical 
well as source-critical technique might 
ve led to a helpful conclusion as to the 
ation, if any, 
lat precedes. 


For the Catholic Churchmen remaea 


erience, and the tradition of the Church 
ist play their part, along with the inter- 


station of Scripture, in the discussion of 


+h a question as this. Dr. Cirlot offers a 
mber of useful comments on these broad- 
aspects of the subject, although they are 
ictly incidental to his topic. His main 
posal is that we should, by eliminating 
: “Gnnocent party” provision, return to 
» ancient tradition of the Church. We 

ld then no longer as a Church inquire 


1ould this married couple be allowed a 


¢ on occasion “was this couple really 
rried ?”’ Questions of the proper imped- 
ents, of the relation of Christian and 
|-Christian marriage, and others of that 
t then come up. Dr. Cirlot raises but 
s not further discuss the question 
ver “some element of intention ought 
iter into the definition [of Christian 
lage], or some element of under- 
ng what the teaching of Christ de- 
in regard to marriage, especially in 
ch in inception were below 
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of Matthew 19: 10-12 to 


‘orce?”, though we would still have to 


‘to indissolubility” (p. 190). For. 
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the Christian and natural level of life- 
long monogamy some application of the 
“Pauline privilege’ seems justifiable, al- 
though Dr. Cirlot prefers the stricter 
view of that particular question, namely 
that St. Paul did not allow remarriage. 
(As Bishop Kirk notes in his useful study, 
Marriage and Divorce, this is the view 
of St. Augustine and Canon Lacey, though 
not the modern canonical practice.) 

It is a temptation for the reviewer to 
embark’ on the various problems which 
Dr. Cirlot refers to in passing. He has a 
note on the limitations of Our Lord’s 
human knowledge, referring to his articles 
in this paper last fall, and a canonical 
interpretation of “Section VII of our 
present Canon” (since the last renumber- 
ing this is section 3 of Canon 15), which 
argues, to the reviewer’s satisfaction, that 
we cannot have intended, canonically, to 
allow the public blessing of those married 
contrary to the “word of God,” as de- 
clared in the Prayer Book and Canons. 
And various other matters. The reviewer 
hopes that there will be other discussions 
dealing with “Christ and Marriage” 
rather than “Christ and Divorce,’ and 
having less the character of rebuttal than 
much of Dr. Cirlot’s book does. But they 
may well in large part build on his work, 
in which all those interested in the impor- 
tant subject of the Church’s marriage law 
will find much of value. 


E. R. Harpy, jr. 


Dr. Latourette’s Final Volume 


ApvANcE THROUGH StorM. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Harper. $4.00. 


The seventh and final volume of Dr. 
Latourette’s superb History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity; the period cov- 
ered being that between 1914 and 1944. 
After three introductory chapters on this 
period as a whole Dr. Latourette’s survey 
passes around the world from country to 


country, beginning with Europe and end- 


ing with Japan; each of the 11 chapters 
carrying on the story from where it ended 
in the earlier volumes, while chapter XV 
summarizes the results. The method is 
the same as before; meticulous detailed 
information about missionary progress and 
regress in each place. The three decades 
were a terrible period in the world’s his- 
tory and from the human standpoint “the 
natural supposition would be that in the 
period of change Christianity was a reced- 
ing force.” And yet the contrary was true. 
“Christianity, far from disappearing, in 
1944 was a more potent factor in the total 


world scene than it had been in 1914’~ 


(page 410). These are comforting words, 
but they may be trusted; Dr. Latourette’s 
book is above all the book everyone trusts. 
A few other of his conclusions are inter- 
esting. “Protestant Christianity . . . in 
general, was continuing to display more— 


new movements and to exert a greater | 


influence upon mankind as a whole than 
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Was THe INOMAaAN Vathowuc LNurchn. ... 
Numerically Protestantism was winning 
many more converts from the Roman 
Catholic Church than was the latter from 
Protestantism” (pp. 16-17). Not of course 
everywhere. In China the Roman Catholic 
missions were the most successful (the 
reverse was true in Japan), while in the 
Sunda Islands “something of a mass move- 
ment toward the Roman Catholic Church 
was in progress” (p. 206). And—as an 
item of curious information—of the non- 
Roman bodies in America the maximum 
per capita giving to missions is found in 
the Seventh Day Adventists. 

Chapter XVI devotes 50 pages to what 
is nothing less than a general summary of 
the contents of the whole seven volumes; 
a chapter that should be republished sep- 
arately and given the widest possible cir- 
culation. In Chapter XVII a comparison 
is made with the records and possibilities 
of other religions, while in Chapter 
XVIII, “The Conclusion of the Whole 
Matter,” Dr. Latourette, the Christian, at 
last allows himself to comment on the 
results reached by Dr. Latourette, the 
objective historian. The Christian declares 
that Jesus is “very God of very God”; 
‘Snsists that in the birth, lite, and death 
of Jesus is revealed the fashion in which 
God deals with man” (p. 504). Where 
this belief is obscured the missionary 
progress is lamed or destroyed; the more 
extreme deniers “the Socinians and Uni- 
tarians, had scarcely even a fleeting share 
in the expansion” (p. 485). “In him was 
life and the life was the light of men.” 
“In the first century that had been an 
assertion of faith. By the twentieth century 
experience had made it demonstrated fact” 
(p. 482). 

An exhaustive bibliography, a detailed 
index and 12 maps complete the work. 

Reviewers have exhausted superlatives 
in praise of Dr. Latourette’s achievement, 
so to say that we owe him inestimable 
gratitude is enough to add to the universal 
chorus. Burton Scott Easton. 


Nestorian Commentary 
New ‘TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. By 
George A. Lamsa. Holman. $3.75. 


Another of Mr. Lamsa’s contributions to 
his theory that the Syriac Peshitto is the 
original text of the New Testament, from 
which the Greek was often erroneously 
translated; a theory due to his convictions 
as a devout member of the Assyrian Nes-— 
torian Church. The present volume con- 
sists of commentaries on short selections Ay 
from the New Testament outside the — 
Gospels, illustrated chiefly by his familiar-_ 
ity with Oriental customs. He gives many _ 
picturesque details, some of which a 
really helpful while many others are i 
relevant; there is a constant failure 
realize that life in the first-centur 
Roman Empire was not identical w 
that in 20th-century Mesopotamia. 
sequently gross errors appear, as W 
he describes the Areopagus in Athens as a _ 
building. Mr. Lamsa’s Nestorian theo 
moreover, does not clarify St. P: 
teaching and makes him identify — 
Scarlet Woman of Revelation 17 w 
Constantinople; ie., the Orthodox as 
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Sunday Duty 


LETTER in this issue from a serviceman expresses a 
A point of view held by many Churchmen in the armed 
forces: “I normally attend the Roman Catholic Mass 
when our own service is not available.” On the other hand, 
there are many who think that the Episcopal Church should 
be happy with its classification of “Protestant” in the armed 
forces, and that Churchmen should consider the general 
Protestant service the one to attend in fulfilment of their 
Christian duty “to worship God every Sunday in His Church.” 
Both sides are often frank and free in their disapproval 
of the policy of the other and an interdenominational maga- 
zine has vigorously intervened in one side of this family argu- 
ate and rash procedure. Both can cite 
canonical, theological, or spiritual ties and similarities with 
the bodies whose services they attend as ground for their 
choice. For the Episcopal Church does have affinities with 
both Catholic and Protestant bodies, officially as well as un- 
officially by the leanings of its members. 

It seems to us to be fairly obvious that the normal Sunday 
duty of a member of the Episcopal Church is to worship God 
with his fellow-Churchmen according to the formularies 
adopted by the General Convention of his Church. When a 
Churchman puts on a military uniform, he does not (as some 
foolish utterances suggest) temporarily suspend his member- 
ship in the Episcopal Church, joining the Church of the 
nearest Protestant chaplain or a general “Protestant Church” 
of the armed forces; and his Sunday duty remains what it was 
before. However, the conditions of military life do impose 
many obstacles to the fulfilment of that Sunday duty; partic- 
ularly the obstacle of separation from the Church’s ordained 
ministry, and in some cases separation from other laypeople 
of the Church as well. 

In such cases, the loyal Churchman should, we believe, 
gather together with as many of his fellow-Churchmen as he 
can and with them read such portions of the Prayer Book 
office as a layman may read. These are indicated in the Prayer 
Book by the use of the word “minister,” which nowhere in the 


aeieae olact== at 


First Sunday after Trinity 


June 3d 


“ 


|] SO HE STRENGTH of them that trust i Thee.” 


God’s power is not given to everyone but to those 

ap who put their trust in Him, a trust that seeks to know 
and obey. It is not enough to say, “God will take care 

| of me and Pll leave everything to Him,” but rather we 
| must say, “Gold helps me according to my faith in Him 
|| and therefore I must set myself to recognize every de- 
|} mand He makes and do all He asks.” The first thing © 
e asks is sufficient faith that makes us desire Baptism 
His Name, with a determination to be obedient to 
that implies, with resolution to overcome the inherent 
reakness of our mortal nature by seeking and using, 
cially in the Holy Communion, the power to keep 
eantents, a Bos ao nt Ee ee in will ps 


remain clear in our adherence to the Prayer Book s 


Prayer Book means “ordained clergyman.” Any portions of 1 
services theologically or canonically reserved to the ordair 
ministry are indicated by the use of the word “priest” or | 
some cases) “bishop.” If a Churchman finds himself entir 
alone in this observance, it seems to us that he still ought 
use the Prayer Book service, with the proper prayers and l 
sons for the day, in union with his family, his home pari 
his diocese, and the Episcopal Church throughout the wor 
That is the Church’s “liturgy,” the act of joint worsl 
appointed for the purpose. Our own service is always “ave 
able,” as long as there is one Churchman with a Bible a 
Prayer Book. 


Protestant chaplains of the various denominations a 


according to our canon law, not empowered to conduct Ep 


copal Church services. Roman Catholic law is quite expli 
as to the exclusion of Episcopalians from the offering of t 
Mass. Accordingly, any real liturgical accommodation 
members of our Church by Roman Catholic or Protesta 
clergy is an impossibility. 

There are some Anglo-Catholics and some Liberals w 
seem to feel that the view we express here is narrow a 
uncharitable; after all, the same God is the object of | 
Christian worship, the same Jesus is the true priest and vict 
of the Holy Sacrifice. This is undeniable, and we do r 
doubt that God knows how to receive every loving moti 
of the human heart and will. Nevertheless, we of the Ep 
copal Church remain separated from our brethren in otk 
Churches because loyalty to the Faith as we have received 
requires that we do so. We remain united with the rest 
the Episcopal Church by our acceptance of a Faith and Ord 
and Liturgy, by our participation in the Church’s life. _ 

Having done his Sunday duty, any Churchman is frem 
join in worship with others across the lines of division. V 
may certainly pray with Protestants. We may certainly je 
with Catholics who are in schism from us in adoring Chr 
sacramentally present upon their altars. While not a part 
the Churchman’s regular Sunday duty, such “sharing in e 
menical worship seems to us to be perfectly natural and ri 
as long as it does not offend other participants.in the servi 
The Roman Catholic regulations in this field are certair 
such as to trouble the conscience of Catholics who are 1 
Roman. Yet, if the officiating priest permits us to atter 
knowing our affiliation, it seems incredible that even’ 
strictest Roman Catholic could object to Anglican Euchz 
adoration. Of course, there are some Anglicans who mul 
theological arguments against being happy in the sacra 
presence, but their wisdom can best be answered by che om 
silence. 

Let us, then, both Catholic-minded and Protestant-m 


the Churchman’s gladly accepted Sunday duty. An 
forbear from criticism of those who, having upheld the 
Book rule, join in worshiping God with th 
other Christian bodies, Catholic or | 
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‘aptain Morehouse has returned to Washington after a tour 
duty in the Pacific. A few dispatches sent from the Pacific, 
which this is one, still await publication. 


EAR FAMILY: One of the great “human interest” stories 

to come out of the fighting at Iwo Jima is the use of human 
le blood for emergency operations. Whole blood is even more 
ctive than plasma in many cases. In the past, however, the 
of whole blood in the combat zones was not generally feas- 
, as it required direct transfusion from a donor to the patient. 
In preparation for the Iwo Jima campaign, and for other 
rations in the Pacific, the American Red Cross put on an 
‘nsive campaign for whole blood on the West Coast. So effec- 
- was this campaign, and so efficiently was the blood handled 
the Navy Medical Corps, that in some instances blood drawn 
m the arteries of a patient in San Francisco was actually 
d for transfusion on Iwo Jima in less than 48 hours. 
Prior to the Iwo Jima campaign, the blood bank personnel 
this operation were embarked aboard an LST(H), a landing 
» equipped for hospital use. The program was in charge of 
Navy Hospital Corps officer, Ensign Robert B. Roberts of 
1 Bruno, Calif., assisted by two pharmacist mates. At a for- 
rd area, some 1,800 units (pints) of whole blood, flown out 
m the West Coast, were taken aboard, stored in portable 
fer boxes. In these, the blood is carefully packed in ice, which 
enewed every 24 hours. 
Arriving off Iwo Jima, cases of whole blood were issued to 
tain ships designated to handle casualties, and beginning on 
Day whole blood was furnished on request to all units ashore 
| to ships as needed. Early in the fighting, the blood bank itself 
s landed, and located in a central area accessible to all med- 
| units. 


While operating ashore, the blood bank received additional 


plies of blood from hospital ships. As soon as the air field 
$ in operation, blood was received by air—some of it, as 
ationed above, within 48 hours of the time it was donated on 
West Coast. However, in most cases the older blood was 
d first, as with proper care whole blood can be preserved for 
days. 

In all, some 4,000 units (pints) of whole blood were used on 
9 Jima. So efficiently was this blood handled, that only 18 
ts proved unusable because of hemolysis, or breaking down of 
ted blood cells —a remarkably small proportion of the total. 
In making his report on the medical and surgical aspects of 
Iwo Jima campaign, the medical officer in command gave the 
hest praise to the use of whole blood, which, he said, was a 
terial factor in saving many lives —— how many cannot well be 
mated, because of other factors involved. 

he use of whole blood will doubtless save many lives in 
re battles. Modern medical science, together with swift air 
portation facilities, makes it possible to use blood donated 
here in the United States on far-flung battle fields across 
Pacific or the Atlantic, within a very few days. Here is 
sed a modern miracle of blood — and one in which any able- 
d American should be glad to have the privilege of partici- 
Currrorp P. MoreHouse. 


t Pamphlet Again 


OF our contemporaries, scolding Bishop DeWolfe i 
F his Saad on the Ronee es ee cia that 


ing many pamphlets and leaflets which have not been first 
approved by their publications and executive committees.” 

“Those who have had experience with such committees,” 
adds our contemporary, which itself is edited by a committee, 

know what a long and tedious process it is to receive such 
official endorsement.” 

We have a high regard for the members of the Federal 
Council staff, and do not want to suggest that they have fallen 
into the typical bureaucratic pitfall of bypassing legislative 
bodies. Certainly they should have reasonable discretion as to 
the publication of the sizable volume of innocuous literature 
which such an organization must put out, and ought not to 
have to get a specific endorsement of each item. On the other 
hand, such a set-up leaves the prestige and influence of the 
Federal Council in their hands; giving them this discretion 
constitutes a general endorsement of what they do. If an 
unauthorized agent of our magazine were to sell a subscrip- 
tion and then make off with the money, we would have to fill 
the subscription anyhow. If an authorized agent of the Fed- 
eral Council attaches the Council’s name to an anti-credal and 
anti-sacramental pamphlet, he is committing the Council. 
Or if, as Bishop Sterrett argues, he cannot so commit the 
Council because of its constitution, he is contravening the 
Council’s constitution, and must be called to account for 
doing so. At the same time, it is up to the Council to make 
matters right by explicitly declaring that the association of 
its name with the pamphlet was unconstitutional and that it 
does not and cannot endorse the views expressed therein. 

This is what Bishop DeWolfe called upon the Federal 
Council to do. What is unfair about that? 


Videoheaven 


RE YOU a videoist? If so, the electronic wonders spread 

before you by the Rev. David Churchman Trimble in 

his article, Television: Airwaves Church of the Future, may 

not make you feel ill. If you are a clergyman, organist, or 
acolyte, are you telegenic? 

We sometimes wonder whether human dignity and person- 
hood can survive the ingenuity of the human race at creating 
baubles for its entertainment. Yet, books continue to be pub- 
lished and plays to be performed in spite of the radio and 
movies. People still buy houses and live in them, in spite of 
apartments and hotels. Artists continue to paint pictures in 
spite of the camera. Indeed, there is such a spark of the 
divine in man that human dignity can even find expression 
through these media. 

So don’t worry too much about the telechurch and the 
videoprayer.” Men and women will still gather together in 
their churches to worship God, and will not find it necessary 
to pipe their worship in from a cathedral. But, perhaps, on 
great diocesan occasions television will serve to make possible 
participation in them by people who could not be there, be- 
cause of engine trouble with their helicopters. And simplicity 
and evident sanctity of face and manner may be found to have 
as large a measur ure of ee as handsomeness and dame 


cation, the Church should be prompt to make use of it as ‘ke 3 


tre, 


medium for ae and publicity. But Jet’ s ie Bie ; 


videoheaven—i.e., heaven was visible (or should we sy 


able?) from. bell 


DELAWARE 


Women to Serve as Vestrymen 


Women of the diocese of Delaware will 
be considered eligible to serve as vestry- 
men and wardens in local parishes, and as 
delegates to diocesan conventions or the 
provincial synod, it was decided at the 
160th annual convention meeting in Wilm- 
ington. 

The decision was announced after a 
committee named last year to study the 
question reported that nothing could be 
found in the Church constitution to pro- 
hibit election of women to these offices. 

Plans for increased activity among 
migrant workers and Negroes throughout 
the state were made by the convention, 
including religious services and instruc- 
tion, kindergarten and nursery supervi- 
sion, and social welfare. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


$200,000 Willed Calvary Church, 
Germantown 


Calvary Church, Germantown, Pa., 
will get approximately $200,000 from a 
trust fund created under the will of 
Thomas E. Baxter, who died April 1, 
1940. The fund is given in memory of his 
wife, Mary E. Baxter, and his parents, 
Thomas E. and Elizabeth N. Baxter. 


| NEW JERSEY 
New Suffragan Bishop Elected 


The Ven. Alfred L. Banyard, archdea- 
con of the diocese of New Jersey, was 
elected Suffragan Bishop on the first bal- 
lot at the 16lst annual convention of the 
diocese, at Trinity Cathedral, ‘Trenton. 
Due to the inability of last year’s con- 
vention to elect a Suffragan, the election 
* eras held over as part of the unfinished 
| business of the present convention. 

a Bishop-elect Banyard was born in 
Merchantville, N. J., on July 31, 1908, 
ended Camden High School in Cam- 
n, N. J., and earned his B.A. degree at 
e University of Pennsylvania in 1929, 
then attended General Theological 
minary in New York City where he re- 
his $.T.B. degree. In June, 1931, 
yas ordained to the diaconate, and 
ed to the priesthood in August, 

Bishop Matthews, then Bishop of 
ersey. On September 1, 1938, he 
sb A. Hammer. Before on 


1936, ee secon of Christ 
as aly 

jardner, reviewing the activit 

ng the year, tena ed 


Benes go vith ; 
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for the diocese from the late Mrs. Kath- 
erine Winthrop Kean, the income of which 
is to be devoted to such purposes as the 


trustees saw fit. As an encouragement to 


a strong diocesan organization, he sug- 
gested consideration for increments in 
minimum salaries in the parishes and 


missions in the light of present day living 
costs. Support was asked for the $5,000,- 
000 drive next year for the replacement 
of war-damaged parish buildings and 
facilities in countries swept by the con- 
flict. The Bishop also proposed changing 
the time of the convention from May to 
late September or October, stating that 
the nearness to the next year would give 
the convention a more realistic view of 
the budget and activities. 


Erections: Standing committee, Very Rev. F. 
M. Adams, Rev. Messrs. L. E. Hubbard, W. H. 
Stowe, R. G. W. Williams; Messrs. B. B. Locke, 


J. B. Tomlinson, Hon. F. M. Pearse, Hon. C. P. 


Hutchinson. Cathedral Foundation, class of 1946, 
Rev. Messrs. G. H. Boyd, R. Ccmklin, A. L. 
Kinsolving, J. E. Purdy, R. G. W. Williams. 


WASHINGTON 


Cathedral Festival 
By Lewis T. Boynton 


Less than a month before his untimely 
death, Franklin’ D. Roosevelt wrote a 
letter to Dean Suter endorsing the Wash- 
ington Cathedral Festival. The late Presi- 
dent’s letter well epitomizes the aims of 
the festival. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


March 19, 1945. 
“My dear Dean Suter: 

“As a Churchman, I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with any undertaking which will have 
the effect of quickening in the hearts and 
souls of our citizens an appreciation of spir- 
itual values, to the end that there may be 
throughout the land a rededication to re- 
ligion. 

“T trust that the Washington Cathedral 
Festival, of which you write, will through 
worship, song, flowers, and preaching, em- 
phasize what the Cathedral stands for, and 
the message which it has to offer to all 
people. May God bless the work. 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT.” 


The festival ended May 13th after four 
memorable days of spiritual revival. From 
Ascension Day, when the festival opened 
with an early morning Communion service 
at which the Bishop of Washington was 
the celebrant, until the final service on 
behalf of world-wide Christian Unity, the 
Cathedral buildings and grounds were 


thronged with people of all creeds, attend- 


ing services, lectures, recitals, out-of-door 
events and inspecting the large array of 


dral and of the Church in all its phases. 
_abhe precedent* for Pane a festival c 
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exhibits depicting the work of the Cathe- 


‘ 


multifarious undertakings which eng 
her best efforts. At the same time it w 
an appeal and a summons to all who ¢ 
themselves Christians to go forward w 
increased zeal toward establishing a sar 
and more God-like world. 

The first day of the festival was mart 
by rain so that only inside events could 
enjoyed. On that day the annual meeti 
of the National Cathedral Associati 
was held, at which time former Senat 
George Wharton Pepper, a lay member 
the Cathedral Chapter, announced pl. 
for a building fund campaign to compl 
the south transept and the nave. “O 
best estimate,’ Senator Pepper. said, 
that we must raise a fund of at least $ 
000,000... . This appeal is made not or 
to Episcopalians, but to all who conf 
our Lord. We have the transcendent he 
that they will make a votive offering 
God for the service of all those brave m 
and women who have given their serv 
and lives for their country in this a 
other wars.” 

At Evensong on the first day t 
preacher was Dr. Frederick Brown Hz 
ris, pastor of Foundry Methodist Chur 
of Washington, and chaplain of the Unit 
States Senate. | 

Bishop and Mrs. Dun held a recepti 
in the Bishop’s House in the evening a 
the day closed with an organ recital 


-Dr. T. Tertius Noble. : 


Again on Friday the day opened w 
Holy Communion at 7:30. There we 
intercessions at noon in the Chapel of t 
Holy Spirit, and in the afternoon ill 
trated lectures were given on stain 
glass, by Wilbur Herbert Burnham, w 
made several of the Cathedral winde 
on religious painting, by James W. Lai 
of the National Gallery of Art; and ca 
dral personalities, by litera K. B 
man, well-known Washington artist — 
cartoonist. 

In the evening the Cathedral Cho 
Society, directed by Conrad Bernier, sa 
the first part of Bach’s B Minor Mass 

Saturday was devoted principally to fie 
events starting with athletic competi 
among the pupils of the National 
dral School for Girls. In the bea 
sylvan setting of the amphitheater 
was also the crowning of the May Qt 
folk dances, military drills by the 
the school; and a May-pole dance b: 
of Beauvoir Elementary School, \ 
a part of the Cathedral org: 
Later in the day there was ac 
glee clubs and the evening closec 
recital by the Society of A 


SPT ectigting dayeoure 
bined » with he ne ie 


les were kept busy with pilgrimages 
yugh the buildings. The Bishop’s gar- 
s, now showing their bést in flowers, 
ubs and trees, were also kept open to 
public. 

)ne of the main features of the festival 
; the display of exhibits arranged by the 
hedral and diocesan staffs. In the 30 
more booths the story was graphically 
| of the many phases of Cathedral his- 
y and activities, and of the undertak- 
s ot the Church in diocese, nation and 


rld. 
EXHIBITS 


[hese exhibits, placed in corridors and 
pts, attracted a continuous stream otf 
itors from noon until 7 P.M. each day. 
dere the visitor had an unusual oppor- 
ity to see some of the most valuable 
| historic possessions of the Cathedral— 
ntings, communion silver, laces, em- 
yideries, morses, all exquisite in design 
1 skillfully worked. Among the paint- 
Ss on exhibit which attracted much in- 
est was a portrait of the Presiding 
shop, by Mrs. Arthur Nash. This pic- 
‘e, intended for the diocesan house at 
shmond, Va., was being shown for the 
st time. 

Washington Cathedral possesses a col- 
tion of crosses, gathered from all parts 
the world, which is priceless in intrinsic 
d historic value. Here one could see a 
zantine processional cross dating from 
ituries ago; a cross from Mexico 
ed to carry holy oil for use at the last 
srament; a 15th century Spanish altar 
ss of rock crystal; an enamelled Rus- 
cross of the 14th century; one made 
Jerusalem from mother of pearl; and 
ny others of varying design and ma- 
ial. 

To show what the Church is doing for 
1 and women in the service, an exhibit 
put up showing standard chaplain 
uipment for the Army and Navy, both 
ristian and Jewish. A most colorful 
hibit was that showing the triptychs for 
e in the Army and Navy chapels. 
In St. John’s Chapel of the Cathedral, 
Standard Book of Common Prayer of 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
d States of America was on display. 
Suter, of Washington Cathedral, is 
stodian of the Standard Book of 
non Prayer, and that shown was the 
r copy to which all other copies of 
a poles Book must conform. 


e ected pularee of old es and 


ipts owned | by the Cathedral were 
in ne ase coe them 
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ties of the diocese of Washington, espe- 
cially in the field of religious education; 
the American Bible Society told the story 
ot how it has distributed the Scriptures 
around the world. The American Red 
Cross was seen at work; there was an 
exhibit of stained glass; an ancient print- 
ing press produced Souvenir Cathedral 
etchings while one waited; and many rare 
flowers and herbs from the Cottage Herb 
Garden attracted considerable attention. 
In our quick view we have missed some 
of the exhibits—perhaps important ones 
but those mentioned will serve to give an 
idea of what Washington Cathedral has 
attempted to do in showing how many 
and diversified are arts and sciences which 
the Church dedicates to her service; and 
the widely varying fields of human activi- 
ties which it is her mission to influence. 


NEW YORK 
Church Club Elects Officers 


At its 58th annual meeting, held on 
May 7th, the Church Club of New York 
elected the following officers: President, 
Robert McCurdy Marsh; vice-presidents, 
Henry Maynard Kidder, Douglas M. 
Moffat, and Edward N. Perkins; secre- 
tary, J. Ralph Jacoby; treasurer, Hall E. 
Shepherd. Trustees in class of 1947: 
Ewen Cameron MacVeagh; trustees, class 
of 1948: Allen Evarts Foster, William 
Walker Kennedy, and George Gray Za- 
briskie. 


Trinity Church Celebrates 
99th Anniversary 


Trinity Church, New York City, was 
filled on Ascension Day, May 10th, when 
the 99th anniversary of the consecration 
of the present church building was cele- 
brated. This is the third edifice erected 
on the same site since the founding of the 
parish in 1697. Next year, there will be a 
gala celebration of the 100th anniversary. 

The rector of Trinity, the Rev. Dr. 
Frederic S. Fleming, preached. Mozart’s 
Mass in B-flat was sung by Trinity choir, 
with the organ and a full orchestra ac- 


-companying. The organist and choirmas- 


ter, George Mead, conducted. 


NEWARK , 


~ Women’s Rights 


The committee on canons of sf the'diocesé 
of Newark was asked by the 71st annual 
convention meeting in Newark, N. J., to 
prepare proposed amendments t roeiaad 
accord women the right to serve as vestry- 
men and wardens in local parishes, and asi 
deputies and alternates to diocesan c 
yen tions from parishes and missions. 
Action was 


was becoming almost a 


-benefactions and bequests 
g cago. 


On Saas 


the latter matter, to have the approval of 
the bishop. 

A budget of $153,425 was adopted for 
1946, of which $93,425 is for the diocese 
and $60,000 for the Church at large. 


CHICAGO 
108th Convention Held V-E Day 


Meeting on V-E Day, the 108th annual 
convention of the diocese of Chicago voted 
unanimously to accept a goal of $250,000 
as its share of the $5,000,000 Reconstruc- 
tion and Advance Fund. The action came 
at the close of a convention session de- 
voted largely to plans for new and greater 
missionary work in the diocese. 

The delegates at this first convention 
to be held since the removal of the million 
dollar diocesan debt last January, voted a 
missionary budget which includes an in- 
crease of $5,000 in the pledge to the Na- 
tional Council, and a similar $5,000 in- 
crease in the new mission enterprise fund 
of the diocese. The administrative budget 
was increased by $3,050. 

The convention also voted to create a 
commission on college work and Bishop 
Conkling appointed the Rev. John Heuss, — 
rector of St. Matthew’s Church, Evan- — 
ston, as chairman. a 

Three missions were granted parish 
status by the convention. They are St. 
Alban’s, Norwood Park, the Rev. J. H. 
Dennis, rector; St. Nadie: s, Downers ~ 
Grove, the Rev. Hugh A. MacWhorter, — 
rector; and the Church of the Good Sa- 
maritan, Oak Park, the Rev. D. Roy | 
Mathews, rector. The Church of St. — 
Mary Magdalen, Villa Park, and St. 
Cyprian’s Mission were admitted as, Orem 
ganized missions. 

Carl A. Pfau, investment broker, Grad 
Church, Oak Park, was elected treasurer 


of the diocese to succeed the late Wirt 
Wright. ; 


FREEDOM FROM Dept nr 


In his charge, given to the more than 
500 clergy and laymen who crowded 
James’ Church the eve of the conventi 
Bishop Conkling reported seven p 
churches had been consecrated in the di 
cese and that the batming ah mor 


rence.’ 
“Our slogan of ‘a debt Poss hia. 


debt free parishes’ is all but re: 
the pishop. 


commission to ert are ee 


up a fund pony a jiinant 


DIOCESAN 


ditions, which for the past year were very 
satisfactory indeed, the Bishop pled for 
a cooperative world, holding up the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ actively at work as 
the ideal. 

The following resolution was adopted 
and copies sent to President Truman and 
Secretary of State Stettinius. “The Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals seem to us the 
first step toward a just and durable peace. 
We, therefore, endorse these proposals 
and commend them to our fellow Church- 
men for study and we urge that as citi- 
zens they support the basic principles out- 
lined.” 

The “first priority” was given the De- 
partment of Promotion to put on the 
campaign for the Church’s Reconstruction 
and Advance Program in the Philippines 
as outlined by the National Council and 
for which a meeting of the province of 
Sewanee. was held in Atlanta recently. 
The Rev. William H. Brady, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, will head 
the campaign. 


Erections: The Court of Arrgy was reduced 
from ten members to five and the following were 
elected: Rev. Messrs. F. B. Tucker, G. W. 
Shirley, C. Wyatt-Brown, H. McC. Mueller, A. 
Clarkson. Provincial synod, Rev. Messrs. C. 
Wyatt-Brown, F. B. Tucker, E. McC. Claytor, 
A. Hanson, T. G. Mundy; Messrs. J. A. Setze, 
W. S. Nelson, P. F. Gould, W. C. Gilbert, S. 
Nixon, F. F. Powers. The Rev, F. Bland Tucker 
was elected to the executive council, otherwise 
there was no change. The Rev. S. B. McGlohon, 
retired, resigned as trustee of the University of the 
South on account of ill health and was elected 
trustee emeritus. The Rev. Howard McCudden 
Mueller was elected in his stead. J. A. Setze was 
reélected and Ford Fuller was elected in place of 
J. M. Hull. > 


NORTH CAROLINA 


; Rey. James R. Fortune 
Ordained Priest 


_A service of far more than diocesan in- 
terest was held in Durham, N. C., on 
April 12th when the Rev. James Robert- 
4 son Fortune was advanced to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Penick of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Fortune’s work is among the 
pees people of the state. The church in 
_ which the service took place was Ephpha- 
tha Church, the building being erected 
some years ago especially for the deaf. 


Ul eight of whom were missionaries to the 


onducted in the sign language and inter- 
"7 preted by. some of the deaf clergy. Mr. 


; Fortune is not deaf himself, but as his 
ren ents were; he grew up in a deaf com- 


sent, at Ha eihaadion were “the ee 
rs. J. Stanley Light, Herbert C. Mer- 
enry J. Pulver, William M. Lange, 
. Berg, Robert C. Fletcher, George 


the Rt. Rey. Edward Hunt- 
(ae Bishop Che Central 
tae ae 


~ Over 30 clergy were present at the service, © 


= deaf in various places. The service was 


and Guilbert C. Braddock. Also property values. 


guage and became minister to them. After 
a few years he was able to get the assis- 
tance of Miss Rorina Tillinghast, who con- 
ducted a Bible class and interpreted the 
regular services to them. About 1916 Roma 
C. Fortune, one of the deaf colony, offered 
himself for the ministry and was ordained 
deacon. Several years later he was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. He died in 1942 
after a faithful ministry among his people. 
Shortly after his son, James Robertson 
Fortune, offered himself to carry on his 
father’s work. His work as a deacon has 
been most effective. He will have charge 
now not only of the church in Durham, 
but of small deaf congregations in all the 
bigger towns of the diocese. 


MONTANA 


Increase in Church School 


’ Scholars 


Montana is reporting a reversal of the 
downward trend in church school scholars, 
from 1,535 to 1,694, in spite of the fact 
that the population of the state has de- 
clined 20%, or more than 100,000. An 
increase in the number of church school 
teachers is also recorded in the report from 
parishes and missions. 

Baptisms and confirmations also in- 
creased, according to the report. On: the 
financial side of the picture, indebtedness 
has been decreased from $60,000 in 1941 
to $23,000 at the end of 1944. The For- 


ward Movement is credited with a good. 


deal of the increase in the effectiveness of 
the work of the Church in the diocese. 


NEVADA 


First Integrated Youth Program 


Nevada swung into its first integrated 
and district-wide Youth Program in 
recent years at the 37th annual convoca- 
tion, held April 22d in St. Paul’s Church, 
Elko, Nev. 

Delegates between the ages of 14 and 
25) representing every part of the state, 
met in the organization of the Nevada 
House of Young Churchmen, and planned 
a full schedule to increase the participation 
of the youth of the district in the life of 
the Church. The delegates were accorded 
seats in convocation’s opening session, and 
later adjourned to their own meeting, 
electing temporary officers. 

Further plans and a permanent organi- 
zation will be set up at a summer confer- 
ence at Galilee, under the Sasi of 
the Rev. H. B. Lamer jr. ‘ 


_ ADVANCES : 
Bishop Lewis of Nevada cai ad- 
vances in baptisms and communicant 
strength, in Church school members and 


He commended all par- 
ishes oi missions in the distri 


~ shortly before 5 o'clock, killing thr 


in the district to pray for one another 
creasingly, in public and private, and r 
ommended regular use of the “Calendar 
Prayer,” recently compiled for the distr: 

Convocation approved the reopening 
Galilee, Lake Tahoe, for summer conf 
ences in June and July, with three sessic 
for Youth Leaders, Church School Tea 
ers’ Training, and Isolated Children. 

Chief speakers at the convocation din1 
were the Rev. Wm. T. Holt jr., speaki 
on Forward in Service, and the Rev. 
Ronald Merrix, speaking on Reconstri 
tion and Advance. 


Erecrions: Secretary, Ven. T. H. Kerstett 
treasurer, Miss Isabelle Bentley;  chancell 
Oscar Bryan. Council of advice, Rev. Mes: 
A. S. Kean, Garth Sibbald, F. W. Weida; Mes: 
K. Gallagher, A. G. McBride, E. H. Gre 
Executive council, Rev. Messrs. T. H. Kerstett 
J. N. Brockman, G. Sibbald, M. A. Norte 
Mrs. R. M. Woodward; Messrs. R. Grego 
W. Ellis, F. Steiner; ex-officio, the Bishop, | 
chancellor, the treasurer, Mrs. F. Rader, M 
Jessie Hunter, Miss Alberta Booth. Trial cou 
Rev. Messrs. B. S. Daugherty, G. Sibbald, W. 
Holt jr. Examining chaplains, Rev. Messrs. 
W. Weida, G. Sibbald, W. T. Holt jr. Sumn 
school committee, Rev. Messrs. T. H. Kerstett 
J. N. Brockmann, H. B. Lamer jr.; Misses Je: 
Hunter and Alberta Booth. Delegates to prov 
cial synod, Rev. Messrs. W. T. Helt jr., H. 
Lamer jr., T. H. Kerstetter; Messrs. A. G. I 
Bride, O. Bryan, R. Gregory; alternates, R 
Messrs. B. S. Daugherty, M. Norton, J. N. Bro 
mann; Messrs. E. H. Green, R. N. Gibson, 
Steiner. Delegates to General Convention, Ri 
T. H. Kerstetter, A. G. McBride; alternat 
Rey. F. W. Weida, Oscar Bryan. 


OKLAHOMA — 


Tornado Demolishes School 
7 
For the Blind . 


When the Oklahoma School for t 
Blind, at Muskogee, was suddenly demx 
ished by tornado on April 12th, the Re 
Paul R. Palmer, rector of Grace Chur 
immediately brought 45 of the students 
the parish house. There the women of t 
auxiliary rallied to give them their s 
pers—by raiding everybody’s cupboards 
all stores were closed. Supper in the pari 
house was further complicated by the 
that the storm had hit the light 
leaving no lights but candles. But the b! 
children said cheerfully that it di 
bother them. 4 
Classes had been dismissed approxi 
tely an hour when the tornado s 


* 


the girl students and injuring a au : 
others. 
Damage to the school has been e 


administrative bulldinee was caved 
all four cottages—or dormit 
completely unusable. The school 
hopelessly wrecked. a 


Seen 


Redecorate MeAlester hur re 


ve been purchased. In addition, a good 
m of money has been placed in the bank 
ra new organ. 
All Saints’ parish, of which the Rev. E. 
. Lindgren is rector, finished paying off 
debt in 1943 and the Bishop consecrated 
2 building on May 30, 1943. In addi- 
n, the parish took part in a community 
ogram to pay off the debt on all churches 
the city. Both Colored and White 
urches were freed from debts during 
43, the program removing the debts of 
rht churches, two of which had debts as 
rh as $20,000 and $30,000. 


IWA 


rymen Organize 


The Episcopal Men of Iowa is the name 
the new laymen’t organization in the 
ocese of Iowa, formed at a meeting of 
y men from a majority of the churches 
St. John’s Church, Ames, April 21st and 
d. Special speaker was Stewart Cush- 
an of the diocese of Chicago. 
Several diocesan-wide Corporate Com- 
unions each year, support of the Recon- 
ruction and Advance Fund, and aid to 
rvicemen were adopted as immediate 
jectives. The organization was the result 
series of regional meetings of laymen 
1 by the Bishop last fall and again in 
sbruary. 
Byron Pinney of Grace Church, Clin- 
n, was elected president; Frank Collard 
Christ Church, Waterloo, vice-presi- 
at. 


LASKA 
og-Sled Travel 


Recent travels by dog sled along the 
rctic coast and in the reindeer country 
e reported by the Rev. William J. Gor- 
M jr., priest in charge of St. Thomas 
‘ission, Point Hope, Alaska. 

“This letter is mostly about the out- 
ations,’ he writes, “for in the last ten 
seks I have traveled more than 800 miles 
ith the dogs, visiting Point Lay to the 
rth, then Kivalina, Noatak, Kotzebue 
d a reindeer camp to the south. That 
out covers my parish, and I’m mighty 
ppy to get the rounds done. Planes have 
en unavailable all year; we went three 
onths without mail, and service was 
ratic all winter. I have had to depend 
a on the dogs for transportation. 
“T left with an Eskimo friend for Point 
ay, almost 200 miles to the north. We 
12 dogs and hoped to make the trip 
six days but the weather was not very 
nd. The first two days we had heavy 
ow that completely ruined the trail, 
ing us walk plenty. This was followed 
two days of wind in our face with the 
mperature 30 below. When the wind 
ased, 50 below seemed much warmer. 
stayed over a day for a celebration of 
Holy Communion in an igloo near 
Beaufort and reached Point Lay the 
rhth day. yes 
a =e spent a week. Our people 
ry little, and the winter had been 
but five services during the week 


= 
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were entered into with a real spirit of joy 
and devotion. There is no church building, 
and there is much to be done, spiritually 
and physically. Point Lay has about 85 
people. Services between my visits are 
carried on in the school and in the homes 
by the native lay reader, Tommy Knox, 
but he is worn down by tuberculosis and 
not able to do all he would. For our 
journey back the trail was splendid after 
a week of strong wind, and we came home 
in four days. 

“A week later I left for Kivalina, on 
the southeastern coast. (It is about half 
way to Kotzebue, which appears on most 
maps.) Daniel Lisburne, one of our 
Eskimo lay workers, went with me. We 
found things going splendidly there. Mil- 
ton Swan and his wife are in charge of 
the Chapel of the Epiphany, that we built 
last fall, and they are doing fine work. 
Milton has offered his 11-year-old. son, 
Franklin, for training for service in the 
Church, and as soon as he gets a little 
older we hope to send him to school, along 
with Enoch Tooyak and Thomas Tuz- 
royluk, who are to leave Point Hope for 
school at St. Mark’s Mission, Nenana, 
this year. We are looking to the future, 
and these fine boys are in God’s hands as 
our hope and the strength of the Arctic 
work. We must have trained native lead- 
ers. 

“From Kivalina Daniel and I went to 
Kotzebue and from there to Noatak, 60 
miles inland. Back in Kivalina, Milton 
Swan took me to visit the reindeer camp 
and herders, 30 miles away. We had a 
blessed service in a snow-covered tent, 
with the deer wandering over the hill near 
by. We held short services at two hunting 
camps on the way back, reached Kivalina 
in time for an evening service, then on 
back to Point Hope, 460 miles in all.” . 


Juneau Church Purchases 
Adjacent Property 


Holy Trinity Church, Juneau, Alaska, 
has purchased the Winn property, adja- 
cent to the church, the Rev. William Rob- 
ert Webb, rector, has announced. Plans 
for the future are to build a new parish 
house on this property, but for the present 
the existing cabins will continue to be 
rented. Purchase price of the property 
was disclosed to be $3,000. 


Mrs. Lois Cox Appointed 
Missionary 


pee 


Mrs. Lois W. Cox of Berkeley, Calif., 
has been appointed missionary to Alaska, 


and will succeed Miss Olive B. Tomlin as | 


secretary to Bishop Bentley, treasurer of 
the district and business manager of the 
Alaskan Churchman. She expects to arrive 
in the field in mid-July. Be 

Mrs. Cox is a graduate of the North 
Texas State Teachers College, and has 
done work in education at Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. M., and in socio- 
logy at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
She is now taking some special work at 
St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley. She has 
had experience as a school teacher, and a 


2 


stenographer, and, as widow of a parish 
priest, she is thoroughly familiar with 
parish work. She also taught commercial 
work in high schools in ‘Texas and New 
Mexico. 

Miss YVomlin will return to this country 
this summer, to remain until she can go 
back to China. 


NORTHERN INDIANA 
Missionary Giving 


Interest in missionary giving was a pre- 
dominant note of the 47th annual council 
of the diocese of Northern Indiana held 
at St. Thomas’ Church, Plymouth, Ind., 
on May 2d. Although the diocese had be- 
come independent this past year and as- 
sumed the part of the mission support 
formerly carried by National Church, the 
annual council voted to accept the full 
missionary expectancies of the diocese for 
both 1945 and 1946. This is made possible 
because the increase in givings for mis- 
sions has grown 82% in 24 months. The 
Children’s Mite Box Offering was the 
largest ever, with a per capita giving of 
$2.16. It is said that this is one of the 
highest per child in the National Church. 
Missionary work has been intensified in 
the East Chicago area. The diocese voted 
to support the plan of the National Church 
for the Reconstruction and Advance Fund, 
and Ronald G. Stagg of Trinity Church, 
Fort Wayne, has been appointed diocesan 
chairman. 


Exercrions: Standing committee, Rev. Frs. R. J. 
Murphy, D. H. Copeland, H. G. Kappes, L. S. 
Olsen, and J. E. Faster. 


UTAH 
Twenty-five Years of Service 


Sunday, April 29th, marked the 25th 
anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Moulton as Bishop of Utah. On May 3d 
Bishop Moulton reached the age of 72. 

Observance of these two occasions was 
marked by a celebration of the Holy 
Communion on April 29th in St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Salt Lake City, with Bishop 
of Idaho acting as celebrant, and Bishop 
Rhea of Idaho acting as celebrant, and 
Bishop Remington of Eastern Oregon, as — 
preacher. The clergy of Utah were in the . 
procession and a congregation of 600 filled 
historic St. Mark’s to capacity. 

In the afternoon a district planning 
conference was held under the chairman- 
ship of the Very Rev. Herald G. Gardner, 
dean of St. Mark’s, with the Rev. A. 
Ronald Merrix, field officer of the Na- 
tional Council, present. At this conference 
there were the clergy and lay representa- _ 
tives of every parish and mission in the — 


to the Reconstruction and Advance proj- — 
ect, as well as to a rehabilitation program © 
for Utah. : 
In the evening at the banquet in 
Hotel Utah 500 persons assembled, m 
of them non-Churchmen, to do hono: 
the quarter of a century of service 
dered by Bishop Moulton. The gover 

of Utah, the mayor of Salt Lake 
' “he if ‘ 
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Pocket Edition 
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NOW MARKS THIS BEST-LOVED DEVOTIONAL GUIDE 


A continuity in harmony with the season makes the use of The Upper Room now doubly 
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L ARTS BUILDING ? 7 ee es 


| on East Jefferson Avenue was | 
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representatives of the Mormon and Pre 
estant Churches, as well as visiting Epi 
copalians from all over the Eighth Pro 
ince all testified to the friendship felt f 
the Bishop. 

On April 30th, the provincial council | 
the Eighth Province met in Salt Lake Cr 
for routine business. This meeting took tl 
place of the synod which could not be he 
this year. 


SOUTH FLORIDA 


Holy Trinity Church Consecrated 
Holy Trinity Church, West Pal 


Beach, Fla., was consecrated April 29 
by Bishop Wing in an impressive servi 
attended by a large congregation. TI 
present rector, the Rev. Canon William 
Turner, and the Suffragan-elect, the Re 
Henry I. Louttit, who was the rector fe 
some years before he became an arn 
chaplain, assisted. 

When the rector and parishioners kne 
that the consecration of Chaplain Loutt 
would be in their church, they began wor 
ing vigorously to clear the large debt whit 
has been on the church since it was bui 
during the boom days of 1924, saying thi 
did not want the Suffragan Bishop to |] 
consecrated in a church which had n 
been consecrated. Within five weeks th 
had reached their goal, the debt had be 
paid in full, and the consecration of Ho 
Trinity Church arranged for April 29t 

Members of the Greek Orthode 
Church in West Palm Beach who hea: 
of the effort to free Holy Trinity Chur 
from debt called on the rector to say thi 
wanted a share in this, partly in gratitu 
for having had the use of Holy Trini 
for special services of their own. Then 
group of over 40 of their members unite 
in making a generous gift, which w 
deeply appreciated by the rector and ve 
try, and by Bishop Wing when he kne 
of their help and interest. 


MICHIGAN 
100th Anniversary 


Christ Church parish, Detroit, will 
100 years old on May 29, 1945. 
Beginning with Thursday, May 3d, t 
clergy and parishioners celebrated t 
100th anniversary with four special ever 
at the parish church, the beloved old lan 
mark standing on East Jefferson Aven 
in downtown Detroit. ‘ 
It was on May 26, 1845, that 67 pe 
met together and petitioned the dioc 
of Michigan for the forming of Chr 
Church, Detroit. Three days later, 
29th—Ascension Day, 1845—in the Su 
day school of old St. Paul’s Church, 
vestry was elected, and shortly afterw 
plans for the erection of the o 
church were presented. Church and 
were to cost $6,000. AEE 
It was not until July 16, 1861, 
cornerstone of the present Christ 


s 


Christ Church parish with 
churches, numbers 2,070 comm 


DIOC 


centenary took place on the evening of 
ursday, May 3d, with <a service of 
ral evensong. The Presiding Bishop 
ivered the sermon. There was a large 
gregation, with many clergy of the 
cese in the procession. 

Yn Thursday, May 10th—Ascension 
y, 1945—the Rev. Robert S. White- 
id, vicar of the mother church, cele- 
ted the Holy Communion at 11:00 
., and at 8:00 that evening was held a 
eption and reopening of Ledyard 
smorial Hall, center of the activities of 
downtown parish. The fourth and final 
cial event was the anniversary service 
11:00 a.m. on Sunday, May 13th, with 
mon by the Rev. Francis B. Creamer, 
tor of Christ Church parish. 

The founders of Christ Church were 
efly members of St. Paul’s Church, 
troit. In its turn, Christ Church organ- 
d several missions, including the (now) 
rishes of the Church of the Messiah, 
- Church of the Epiphany, and St. 
lumba’s, Detroit, and Christ Church 
apel, Grosse Pointe, now one of the 
iwregations of Christ Church parish. 
The cornerstone of the present Christ 
rch (downtown) was laid by the Rt. 
y. Samuel Allen McCoskry, first Bishop 
Michigan, who also consecrated the 
ilding on April 9, 1863. 

On January 1, 1938, the diocesan Mis- 
m of Trinity, St. Clair Shores, of which 
> Rev. David S. Agnew is vicar, was 
‘orporated into the parish for admini- 
ation and maintenance. 


ONNECTICUT 


mnvention Votes Unanimously 


xr Coadjutor 


A resolution requesting the election of 
Bishop Coadjutor was passed unani- 
yusly at the 161st annual convention of 
e diocese of Connecticut, held May 15th, 
Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford. 
The object of the election, as explained 
Bishop Budlong in his call, is to pro- 
le Bishop Gray, the Suffragan, with the 
rht of succession, not to supply the dio- 
se with a third bishop. 
The business session, which was held in 
e Cathedral House, was recessed at noon 
r the Bishop’s address and the Suffragan 
shop’s report in the Cathedral. Speaking - 
‘the War and the Peace, Bishop Bud- 
asserted, “Every nation and every 
rht-thinking individual must now be 
dy to make sacrifices for peace as he 
s made them during the war, even at 
@ cost of certain privileges and preroga- 
. and individual advantages which we 


e previously cherished without real 
jeration for the ultimate welfare of 


other $5,000 was included in the dio- 
budget for 1946 (if available) as a 
ar reserve. This will make a total 
20,000 allocated for use to meet the 
ls of returning chaplains and other 
‘war demands within the diocese. 
e Suffragan Bishop reported that 
icant strength has grown in 20 
by 32% and baptized membership by _ 
, is period the state of Con- 
ao ia he Te 


ae 
ud eed yt 8A. 


men and nations.” . 


sie’ iS ae 
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necticut has grown 17% in population, 
which would indicate that the Church has 
increased at a rate double that of the pop- 
ulation growth. 


Eircrions: Standing committee, Rev. Messrs. 


A. F. McKenny, R. Cunningham, R. S. Flock- 
hart, L. Y. Graham, D. W. Greene. Executive 
council, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Hawkins, P. B. War- 
ner; A. T. McCook. Syned, clerical, R. D. Read, 
F. J. Smith, D. W. Green, S. W. Wallace; lay, 
Hon. R. E. Baldwin, A. T. McCook, T. B. Lord, 
W. H. Bulkeleye Examining chaplains, Rev. 
Messrs. J. D. Skilton, H. F. Dunn, W. H. An- 


thony. 


HAITI 
54th Annual Convocation 


The religious intolerance of the state 
Church was stressed by one of the main 
speakers at the 54th annual convocation 
of the district of Haiti, which met in 
Port-au-Prince, on April 5th to 7th. This 
speaker brought out the need of schools 
to overcome the constant attacks of igno- 
rant Romanism. He said that even in state 
schools—where religious intolerance 
should not be found—it is widespread. 

On Thursday evening, Solemn Vespers 
were sung in the Cathedral of Holy 
Trinity, and Bishop Voegeli delivered his 
annual address, reporting 1,343 Confirma- 
tions during the year. The next morning 
Convocation Mass was said with the 
Bishop as celebrant. 

Friday, a missionary service was held 
and addresses made by the three arch- 
deacons, the Rev. Dr. George E. Bene- 
dict, the Ven. Victor Giles, and the Ven. 
Dumont Morisseau. The Very Rev. Elie 
OQ. Najac was elected secretary of the 
convocation. 

Members elected to the council of ad- 
vice upon nomination by the Bishop are 
the Very Rev. Elie O. Najac, Canon Eti- 
enne Victor Gilles, the Rev. Joseph S. 
Lindor, Dean John G. Dahl; Messrs. 
W. H. Williams, Jacques Urie Garnier, 
Frederick W. Kroll, and André Turnier. 


EAU CLAIRE 


Rural Work Conference 


Bishop Horstick recently called a special 
meeting of clergy of the diocese of Eau 
Claire to confer with Dr. J. H. Kolb, 
sociologist and professor in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the University of 
Wisconsin, and the Rev. Clifford Samuel- 


son of the Department of Missions, New ~ 


York. 

The entire diocese was studied from the 
standpoint of racial groups and rural re- 
ligious problems. The Rev. Clifford Sam- 
uelson has spent some time in Medford, 
one of the missions of the diocese, making 
a survey, and expected to return to that 


field for further work. His report was 


made on work already covered. 

The conference lasted two days, and on 
the second day the Rev. George Lawton, 
of the diocese of Quincy, led a discussion 
on the plan of action for the diocese. A 
plan was formed and will be further dis- 
cussed at the annual council in May. The 
diocese hopes to have a director of re- 


ligious education shortly. > 


Two I mportant 


M-G Books 


The Christian 


> a) 
Faith 
By Claude Beaufort Moss 


An accurate andra 
compendium of theolo- 
gy, as clear and simple 
as 1t can be made. “‘Fills 
a long-felt want. It 1s 
sound, competent, in- 
teresting and modern. 
Invaluable for lay peo- 
ple who desire some- 
thing more than a senti- 
mental basis on which 
to pray and work.” — 
Bernard Iddings Bell 


488 pages, $5.00 


The Chureh 
and 
the Papacy 


By Trevor Gervase Jalland 


Eight lectures delivered 
before the University of 
Oxford in 1942. “We 
have in this study a 
splendid and vast his- 
torical survey of the life 


_ of the Church. Though 
it centers about the de- 


velopment of the Papa- 
cy it also should prove 
valuable in the study of 
the whole ministry of 
the Church.’’—Wallace 
E. Conkling, the Bishop 
of Chicago 


568 pages, $7.50 
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Morehouse: Gorh - ec . 


14 East 41st Street 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; 


Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary 
or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or 
closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residence and per- 


sonal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York, 5 


* AN epoch-making 
event — we have 

at last what many of 
us have been looking 
for; an entirely new 
text which modern- 
izes the authentic 
message of the 
New Testament.”’ 
—J.A. Kleist, S. J., 
The American 
Ecclesiastical 


Review 


At your 
bookstore 
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& 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


ANNUAL MASS AND MEETING 
Wednesday, May 30, 1945 


Church of S. bial ays and All Angels, Baltimore 
High as at 11 A.M. 


acher, 
The Rev. Willan Ectinan, S:SJLE: 


Luncheon at 1 P.M. (Reservations 50c) 
Annual Meeting at 2 P.M. 


For reservations address: 


HE REV. DON FR 
31155. Oakdale Ra, oe ease 


ore ‘uaeh. 


Baltimore 10, Md. Berton s. Levering ; 


DEATHS 


Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lo 
and let light perpetual shine upon the 


Walter Marvin, Priest 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Walter Marv 
of the United States Army, retired, d 
April 30th at the Naval Hospital, Phi 
delphia, after a brief illness at the age 
88. His home was in Brookline, Hav 
ford Township. 


Born in Scranton, Pa., he attend 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., a 
was graduated from Amherst Colle 


with class of 1879. He was a member 
Delta Upsilon fraternity. A graduate 
Berkeley Divinity School, he was ordain 
priest in 1883 by Bishop Morris. 

He was commissioned in the chaplaii 
corps of the United States Army in 18 
and was stationed at army posts in - 
parts of the United States. At the tu 
of the century he served overseas in t 
Philippine insurrection and accompani 
the Allied troops to China at the time 
the Boxer uprising. He was a member 
the Society of the Cincinnati and of t 
Order of the Dragon. 

Colonel Marvin is survived by his wi: 
Grace Wiggin Marvin; his daught 
Mrs. John Howell Williams of Kingste 
Pa.; and by three sons, Donald, a maj 
in the USA now serving in Germany, ai 
Gerald and James, both of Philadelphi 


Pa. 


Harry G. Walker, Priest 


The Rev. Harry Garfield Walker, re 
tor of Trinity Church, Columbus, G; 
since 1935, died May 15th after a bri 
illness. Although he had been ill for sor 
time his death was unexpected. 

Born in Walton, Ind., on May 3, 188 
he attended high school in Kokomo, In 
the Indiana Conservatory of Music, a1 
St. Peter’s College in Kingston, Jamaic 
He was ordained priest in August, 191 
by Bishop C. de Cartarett in Jamaica. 

Becoming dean of Trinity Cathedral 
Duluth, Minn., in 1922, he went to t 
diocese of Atlanta after serving as rect 
of St. Mary’s Church, Daytona Beac 
Fla. The Rev. Mr. Walker was chai 
man of the diocesan Army and Navy Cor 
mission at the time of his death and h 
previously served as an examining chapla 
and on the standing committee of the ¢ 
cese. 


Warren E. Bow ¥ 


Dr. Warren E. Bow, a member of t 
trustees of the diocese of Michigan and 
vestryman of All Saints’ Church, Detro 
the superintendent of the Dercdie scho 
and president of Wayne University, d 
in his sleep early on May 12th at his h 
in Detroit. He would have been 54 yez 
old on June 2d. j 

The funeral service was held i 
Paul’s Cathedral on May 14th, an 
conducted jointly by Bishop Creighte 
Michigan, the Very Rev. Kirk B. O 
rall, dean of the Cathedral, an t 
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urch. Interment 
metery, Detroit. 
The American Legion, the Veterans of 
reign Wars, and Detroit Comm: andery 
ai. Knights Templar, of all of which 
Bow was a member, took part in the 
emony. 
Jr. Bow had recently undergone a phys- 
| examination and was considered to 
in fair health. On Friday he had pre- 
ed at the Detroit News Metropolitan 
elling Bee, an annual event in the De- 
it schools. 
Dr. Bow was born in Detroit on June 
1891, and became a notable product of 
» Detroit school system and of American 
nocracy. When he was graduated from 
stern High School he was apprenticed 
the tool designing department of the 
ckard Motor Car Company, but en- 
eers there soon recognized his ability 
1 influenced him to go to college. He 
rolled in the University of Illinois En- 
veering College and earned his expenses 
designing safety guards for industrial 
chines. He also worked as steward of 
fraternity to help pay expenses. 
He was graduated with honors in 1914. 
> was senior cadet officer of the Uni- 
rsity of Illinois ROTC unit and was 
commended for a commission in the 
rular Army. Dr. Bow returned to De- 
it and worked as a structural engineer 
til February, 1915, when he became a 
cher at McMillan Elementary School. 


was at Evergreen 


Mexican Borpber 


In 1916 he went to the Mexican border 
a first lieutenant in the 31st Michigan 
fantry to help round up Pancho Villa. 
fore he returned to Detroit in January, 
[7, he was promoted to captain and 
jutant. In May, 1917, he was again 
led to active duty and went to Waco, 
Xas, as captain in the 125th Infantry, 
1 Division. 

Because of his engineering training he 
s transferred to the 119th Field Artil- 
y, 32d Division, with which he served 
France. Before returning to the United 
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States-in 1919, he was promoted to major 
and was made an instructor in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force’s artillery school 
in Valdehon, France. 

When he returned 
made a grade school principal, and by 
1922 had become assistant principal of 
Southwestern High School. He then was 
appointed assistant dean of Detroit Teach- 
ers’ College, of which he became dean in 
1926. 

Appointed assistant 
schools in 1930, Dr. 


charge of technical 


to Detroit he was 


superintendent of 
Bow was placed in 
and vocational educa- 


tion and later took over administration of 
the ROTC and vocational guidance and 
placement. He became first assistant 


superintendent in 1939, deputy superin- 
tendent in 1941, and in 1942 succeeded 
Frank Cody as superintendent of schools 
and president of Wayne University. 

Dr. Bow was a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association and other 
leading organizations in his profession. He 
was also a member of the Economic Club 
of Detroit and the Detroit Athletic Club, 
and took leading parts in the activities of 
many civic and charitable organizations. 

Besides his wife, Marian, a 7-year old 
son, Warren James Bow, and a brother, 
Loren C. Bow, principal of Pershing High 
School, survive. 


William Hamilton Jefferys, M.D. 


Dr. William Hamilton Jefferys, retired 
superintendent of the Philadelphia City 
Mission, died at his home in Haverford, 
Pa., on May 14th. He was 73 years of 
age. Burial was from St. Mary’s Church, 
Ardmore, on May 17th. 

Educated in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he went to Shanghai, China, as a 
medical- missionary in 1901. He was 
surgeon at St. Luke’s Hospital until 1913, 
and from 1905 professor of surgery at St. 
John’s University. During his years in 
China he was pioneer in disease preven- 
tion, and was co-author of the book Dis- 
eases of China. 

In 1915, he became professor of Chris- 
tian Mysticism at the Philadelphia Church 
Training School, and published several 
books and articles on “Christian Mysti- 
cism.’ 

In 1917 Dr. Jefferys became the super- 
intendent of the Church’s City Mission in 
Philadelphia, developing its social service 
and health departments, as well as its 
spiritual ministry in the city’s institutions. 

Surviving are his wife, Ann Prophet 
Jefferys, a son, the Rev. William H. 
Jefferys jr.; three daughters, Mrs. Anne 
J. Beck, Mrs. Lucy S. Lewis, Mrs. Adel- 
aide J. Garrett; 11 grandchildren, and one 
preapecandenke His brother, the~Rev. 
Edward M. Jefferys, D.D., is rector- 


emeritus of St. Peter's Church; Philadel- 


phia. 


Mamie E. Le Fevre 


Mamie E. Le Fevre, devoted member 
of St. Martin’s Church, Chicago, died 
May 10th at her home where she had 
been seriously ill for the last eight months. 
Her husband, who survives her, has been 
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Ann Emery Ball 


Dormitory of Distinction 
for Women 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
IN MADISON 
265 LANGDON STREET 
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Write for Illustrated Folder 
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SURPLICES — STOLES 
VESTMENTS 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CASSOCKS ; 
CLERICAL SUITS —CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Choir Vestments in All Styles 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


. 16— ” E 
+Shrine Mont VACATIONS! May Oct 


of Washington hy Greyhound Bus and auto, Grounds of 
rare mountain beauty; mineral springs, many recreations; 
modern lodges, cottages, central refectory and social halls; 
perpetual trust of the Church. 
is the Cathedral Shrine of the Transfiguration. Rate—from 
$18.00 .to $28.00 a week for general accommodation, re- 
fectory meals and service. Prospectus. Rev. E. L. Wood- 


ward, M.D., D.D., Dir., Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 


Vestments - Hangings ° Stoles — ; ; 


Embroideries, Etc. 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS: SUPPLY: CO. 
Division of 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC: CAP:& GOWN: CO. 


821-23 ARCH: ST. BRIEADELET UA, 7, fA. 


for clergy, laity, families and friends. In Alleghenies, west — : 


The Heart of Shrine Mont — 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program. 
Junior School department. eautiful lake 


shore campus. 
For catalog, address: Bow LO. 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Anne 

(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high sehool. Accredited college preparatory 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court 
Riding. Board and tuition, $750. 

FOR CATALOG AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 

MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY 


St. Margaret’s School 


Episcopal. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Music, Art, Athletics, Riding. Lim- 
ited enrollment. For illustrated catalog, 
address: Mrs. Langhorne C. Craighill, 
Headmistress, Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Saint Mary's School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
Boarding School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music. Art. 

Dramatics. Typewriting. Modified Kent Plan. Under the 

care of the Sisters of Sant ate For catalog address 
SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


Under 3 Episcopal Dioceses of Virginia 
102nd Session. Fully accredited. Effective prepara- 
tion for college. General course for Non-College 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Modern academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. Sports. 


For catalogue, address: 
Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., Prin. 
Box J-L, Staunton, Virginia 


St. Katharine’s School for Girls 


Offering a balanced program of sound scholarship, physteal 
and spiritual training in a friendly atmosphere. Episcopal. 
Founded 1884. College Preparatory and General Courses; 
also 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. For catalog, address: 


" Ophelia S$. T. Carr, Head, Davenport, lowa 
oe DEACONESSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
‘ is offered to qualified women at 
; THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 

: FOR DEACONESSES AND 

OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
: St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th St. 
_ : New York 25, New York 


SPECIAL 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and the 
University of Newark offer a full course in 


iy NURSING 
ualified High School graduates. 
lable. Classes enter in 


Apply to — Director of Nursing 
Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
685 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Scholarships 
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| senior warden of St. Martin’s for almost 


ebruary and September ~ 


23 years. 

Funeral services were conducted May 
14th by Canon David E. Gibson of the 
Cathedral Shelter and the Church of the 
Epiphany, Chicago. Mrs. Le Fevre was 
buried beside her daughter in Graceland 
Cemetery. 


Emily McIlvaine Mackay 


Emily McIlvaine Mackay, granddaugh- 
ter of the Rt. Rev. Charles Petit MclIl- 
vaine, second Bishop of Ohio, died May 
15th, at her home in Belmont, Mass., at 
the age of 95. She was the daughter of the 
Rev. George and Maria Coxe McIlvaine 
DuBois, and widow of the Rev. William 
Richard Mackay. 

Born in Clifton, Ohio, on May 29, 1849, 
she was confirmed by Bishop Whipple of 
Minnesota. Her human understanding and 
tenderness, intellectual grasp and concern 
for national and international issues was 
almost to the end a constant inspiration 
to those younger and more bodily vigorous. 
High courage and a daily life of loving 
prayer radiated in her personality. She 
and Bishop Whipple’s daughter, Jennie, 
were godmothers to a little Indian papoose 
in Faribault, Minn. 

Surviving her are five daughters: Mrs. 
Julian Burroughs of West Park, N. Y.; 
Mary MclIlvaine Mackay of Concord, 
N: “Hh; Weauras eDorothye Sande Ruth 
Mackay of Belmont. 

Funeral services were held at Trinity 
Church Chapel, Copley Square, Boston, on 
May 17th and interment was in the family 
lot at East Hampton, N. Y. 


Frederick B. Miner, M.D. 


Dr. Frederick B. Miner, vestryman of 
St. Paul’s Church, Flint, and member of 
the Herman Page Memorial Committee of 
the diocese of Michigan, died at his home 
in Flint, Mich., May 3d. Funeral services, 
conducted by the Rev. Otis G. Jackson, 
rector of St. Paul’s, were held at the res- 
idence on the following Sunday. 

Dr. Miner was a nationally prominent 
physician who was for many years a well- 
known figure in community health pro- 
grams and civic affairs. His death, of an 


‘anginal attack, was unexpected. He would 


have been 69 years old on June 2d. 

The Flint press commented editorially 
on Dr. Miner’s death as follows: “A 
physician for whom service to his fellow- 
man superseded personal interest and his 
own well-being, Dr. Frederick B. Miner’s 
death was a serious loss to his community 


and profession as well as a grievous blow 


to devoted family and friends. National 
recognition, limited only by his modesty, 


came from his institution of the research 


which led to the benefits of iodized salt as 
a goitre preventive, and for nearly 25 years 
he contributed to its promotion. ... . Thou- 
sands have been beneficiaries of his work 
with the hospital nurseries, the Kiwanis 
Health Camp, TB Society, the King’s 

ey Homes, t 
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sciousness which was evidenced also in 
love of nature, his extensive work w 
flowers, and his generous sharing of th 
beauty with family, friends, and the si 
He was a noble character and a fine ¢ 
zen, the sort we cannot well spare.” 

The Whaley Home mentioned in 
editorial is a children’s home operated 
the vestry of St. Paul’s parish. Dr. Mii 
was the president of the Home. 

Dr. Miner’s widow, a daughter anc 
son, and a sister, survive. 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOC 


NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choi 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the sel 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very | 
standards are maintained. The School has its own buil 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum, | 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examina’ 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral 
Cathedral Heights, New York 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
A church military school for boys from 
sixth grade until ready for college. Full 
scholarships for talented boys whose fa- 
thers are deceased. One master for every 
ten boys. Moderate rates. 


For information address THE HEADMASTER 


Choir Scheo 
City 


THE MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


A well-equipped and beautifully located preparatory sel 
90 miles from Washington. 9000 alumni from 48 st 
30 foreign nations. 646 graduates now in 124 colle 
Mercersburg develops self-reliance, good judgment. E 
boy joins a literary society, studies public speaking. 
tennis courts, 3 football fields, gymnasium, etc. N 
Olympic team members, Rhodes scholars. Famous ech 
and carillon. Junior school. Founded 1836, Catalog. 

CHARLES S. TIPPETTS, PH.D., LITT.D., Headmas 


MERCERSBURG, PA. 
SN eR a + ee A 


Prescott Preparatory School — 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA ‘ 
Reopens Sept. 13, 1945 with grades six through nine. | 
year a grade will be added until eventually grades 
through twelve will be offered. Prescott offers exce 
training, individualized instruction, an able faculty, § 
classes limited to eight boys each, and a wonderful 
healthful climate. Riding is included in the modi 
tuition. Limited enrollment. Episcopal. ; ) 


For literature address: ' 
DONALD E. WILSON, Headmaster 7 
Box 354, Hightstown, N. J. until May 25th; — 


then Prescott, Ariz. 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Donald J. Cowling, President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts coll. 


with a limited enrolment of about 850 stud 
It is recognized as the Church College 
| Minnesota. Address: Assistant to the P di 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minn 


CLASSIFIED 


ALTAR BREAD 


TAR BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Con- 
ent, 17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices 
/samples on application. 


TAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
fary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ART SERVICE 


2CIAL ART SERVICE. Hand lettering and 
lumination. Illustrations. Limited to paper and 
stration-board work. Trinity Parish Studio, 120 
th Church St., Jacksonville, Ill. 


BOOKS 


3RARIES OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS and sets 
urchased for cash. Write Baker’s Bookstore, 
2 Wealthy, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


BOOK FINDING SERVICE 


WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you 
rant but can’t locate. Anglican religious books 
pecialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus Ave., 
ton 16, Mass. 


BOOKS WANTED 


.NTED TO BUY Mortimer’s Catholic Faith 
nd Practice. Rev. James D. Moffett, St: John’s 
irch, Worthington, Ohio. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


STOCK. Sterling private cOmmunion services 
1 case, $47, $50, $75. Intinction chalices. Sim- 
brass crosses, vases, candlesticks, alms plates. 
Geissler, Inc., 79 West 45th St., New York 19. 


LDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
nairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
ck. Rubber feet. Send for sample. Redington 
_ Dept. 77, Scranton 2, Pa. 


TIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
ins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


ME FOR SALE. Vicinity New York. Medium 
ze, modern, perfect condition. “Accessible to 
rches and village. Secluded, 34 acre, garden. 
e, $24,000. Write owner: Miss I. K. Benjamin, 
ngton on Hudson, New York. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


ji 


k 

RE IRISH LINEN. Limited quantities of a 

w numbers are still available to Parishes need- 
lacements. Prices controlled by O.P.A. 

Be Satples free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, 


HEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 
Church Vestments, plain or embroidered 
s, exquisite Altar linens, stoles, burses, and 
Materials by the yard. See my new book, 
Embroidery, a complete instruction; 128 
95 illustrations. Price $4.50. Also my Hand- 
for Altar Guilds. Price 50c. L. V. Mackrille, 
. Kirke Street, Chevy Chase, Md., 30 minutes 
‘U. S. Treasury, Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 
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ATES: (A) All solid copy classifica- 
6 cts. a word for one insertion; 5 cts. a 
an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive in- 
ns; and 4 cts. a word an insertion for 13 
e consecutive insertions. (B) Keyed 
ements, same rates as unkeyed advertise- 
lus 25 cts. service charge on first in- 
') Church Services, 25 cts. a count 
ximately 12 lines to the inch) ; 
ract rates available on application 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SEMINARIES 


New Instructor in Theology 
At Nashotah House 


The Rev. Everett B. Bosshard arrived 
on the Nashotah House campus May Ist 
to assume his new duties as instructor in 
Dogmatics and Apologetics. He succeeds 
the late Rev. Dr. Frank H. Hallock, who 
had lectured in dogmatic theology while 
holding the chair of Old Testament. 

Fr. Bosshard graduted from the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles in 
1930, then spent two years on the faculty 
of Sherman Institute (Riverside, Calif.), 
a secondary school for Indians operated 
by the United States Bureau of Indian 


Affairs. From 1932 to 1935 he was a 
student at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, from which he was graduated 


with the degree of Th.B. in 1935. In 1937 
he received the degree of Th.M. from the 
same school. 

Immediately after his graduation from 
the Philadelphia Divinity School he was 
called to the faculty of the Church Divini- 
ty School of the Pacific, where he remained 
until 1944. Serving first as instructor in 
Liturgics and Greek, he became professor 
of Systematic Theology in 1938. During 
his years at the seminary in California he 
gave also a number of courses in Church 
music. He thus comes to the Nashotah 
House faculty with a rich experience in 
the teaching profession. 

Fr. Bosshard’s: pastoral experience in- 
cludes three years (1941-1944) as assist- 
ant at the Church of the Advent, in San 
Francisco, and one year (1944-1945) as 
rector of St. Matthias’ Church, Los An- 
geles. His--formal teaching duties at 
Nashotah will begin with the opening of 
the summer term, June Ist. 


Dr. Sockman at West Coast 
Summer School 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of New York 
City will be on the faculty of the summer 
school sponsored jointly by the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, the Pacific 
School of Religion, and the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, Two terms of five 
weeks each will begin on June 18th and 
July 23d. 


VISITING LECTURERS 


Other visiting lecturers will be Prof. 
Eugene Ashton of Goucher College; Prof. 
Charles F. Kraft of Albion College; and 
Prof. W. Gordon Ross of Berea College. 
Regular faculty members will include 
Dean Henry H. Shires, Prof. Randolph 


-C. Miller, and Prof. Pierson Parker of 
the Church Divinity School of the Pacific; | 


President A. C. McGiffert jr.,- Prof. 


- Buell Gallagher, and Prof. Hugh Vernon 


White of the Pacific School of Religion; 
Prof. John W. Bailey and Prof. John 
Skoglund of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 


Courses will be open to new students, to_ 


regular students. Ries bei F pe 3 
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POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED, EXPERIENCED TEACHERS—St. 

John’s Military School, an Episcopal school for 
boys, age twelve to eighteen, has excellent opening 
for a man or a man and his wife. This school, 
catering to superior children, has been established 
for sixty years. Correspondence invited. Write to 
Rev, R. L. Clem, St. John’s Military School, 
Salina, Kansas. 


EMBROIDERESS to apply designs on church 

hangings, and/or do fine embroidery. Give full 
particulars. Reply Box G-2956, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


TEACHER, UPPER GRADES, single man, cash 

salary plus maintenance, 2 or 4 year degree; 
secretary-bookkeeper, single man preferred; also, 
man needed for summer camp for boys. Apply 
Headmaster, St. James Military School for Boys, 
Faribault, Minn. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTOR wanted 
for medium-sized parish in Richmond, Va. Ex- 

cellent opportunity for qualified young lady who 

can do some typing. Southern girl preferred. Reply 

uex P-2957, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, 
is. 


WANTED: GOOD CHURCHMAN as Organist 

and Choirmaster in large Eastern parish. Boy 
choir and junior choir. Teaching opportunities 
great. Give education, experience, references, salary 
desired. Reply Box F-2163, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED: HOUSEMAN in a small institution 
for aged women. Good home, moderate salary. 
Reply 135 So. Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Mass. 


WANTED: TEACHER for Grades three and four, 

New York State Curriculum. Must be Protestant. 
Reply Box J-2164, The Living Church, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. 


WANTED: CURATE in attractive suburban 

parish of an Eastern city. Must be Anglo- 
Catholic, able to sing and preach acceptably and 
devoted to work. Usual compensation. Applicants 
asked to give full information and _ references. 
Reply Box K-2162, The Living Church, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, CATHOLIC, 36, desires parish or cura- 

cy in East, preferably in New York City. Reply 
Box B-2160, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. : 


PRIEST, CATHOLIC, desires position teaching 

in church school, preferably in East. Can teach 
English, Latin, French, Spanish. Reply Box B- 
2161, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. | y 


SOPRANO SOLOIST, Emerson College student, 

desires engagements, Boston-vicinity, church, 
weddings, choral, etc. Arline Scott, 98 Cedar St. | 
Roxbury 19, Mass. f 5 


IF YOUR COPY IS LATE bi 


Because of the uncertainties of wartime trans- 
portation, many periodicals will frequently — 
late arriving at destination. If your LIVI 
CHURCH does not reach you on time occasional 
please understand we are doing our best. 

delay is caused by conditions arising after yo 
copy has left Milwaukee. ee 


When requesting a change of address, 
enclose old as well as new address. C 
must be received at least two weeks bef 
become effective. 2 ‘a 
When renewing a subscription, pleas 
our memorandum bill showing yo 1 
complete address. If the renewal ) 
subscription, please return our memor 
bill showing your name and add: as 
the name and address of the 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


Brown, Rev. Edgar D., formerly rector of Grace 
Church, Chicopee, and of Holy Trinity Church, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., since 1930, became rector 
of St. James’ Church, Fall River, Mass., on May 


15th. 


Burge, Rev. Raymond A., rector of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Silver City, N. M., will 
become rector of St. Martin’s Church, Fairmont, 


and priest in charge of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Blue Earth, Minn., on June Ist. Ad- 
dress: 104 Park St., Fairmont. 


Church, Rev. Whitney, a student at the Uni- 
versity of the South, will become deacon in charge 
of St. John’s Church, Bellefonte, Pa., on July 1st. 
Address: 12 W. Lamb St., Bellefonte. 

Fry, Rev. W. Warain, recently ordained deacon 
and a student at Philadelphia Divinity School, will 
become assistant at the Church of the Holy Trin- 


ity, Philadelphia, on June Ist. Address: 217 S. 
20th St., Philadelphia 3. 
Gilliam, Rev. J. Daniel, deacon in charge of 


St. Thomas’ Church, Sanford, N. C., has resigned 
effective June 1st to become associate minister 
with the City Mission Society of New York. He 
will take a course in clinical training to prepare 


for work as a chaplain. During the summer he 
has agreed to help in the supply work of the 
society. 


Goll, Rev. Harry Eugene jr., on the staff of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Boston, and chap- 


lain at Deer Island, city penal institution, ° 
become rector of St. Luke’s Church, Huds 
Mass., on June Ist. 

Martin, Rev. Gilbert Drew jr., a student at 
Philadelphia Divinity School, will become vicar 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Hollidaysby 
Pa., on June 15th. 

Mason, Rev. Otis L., formerly priest in cha 
of St. James’ Church, Roxbury, Boston, has b 
formally elected its rector. 

Riemenschneider, Rev. Robert, assistant at 
John’s Church, Waterbury, Conn., will bec 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Windsor, Vt., on J 
12th. 


Changes of Address 


Evans, Rev. Charles R., will move from 
Berkeley Ave., Claremont, Calif., to the Clarem 
Inn on June Ist. 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 
round the world, might well put an 
end to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
leading churches listed here urge you to 
put the slogan to work in your own per- 
sonal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
come to come into these leading churches 
for the services or for quiet moments of 
prayer. And you are urged to bring with 
your your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
vitation! 


CHICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 

Church of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago 40 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, rector; Rev. Ed- 


ward Jacobs 
Sun.; 8, 9:30 & 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 am. H.C. 


LONG ISLAND—Rt. Rev. James Pernette De- 
Wolfe, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. John Insley B. 
Larned, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Paul’s Church of Flatbush, Church Ave. and St. 
a Paul’s Place, Brooklyn. B.M.T. Subway, Brigh- 
7 ton Beach Line to Church Avenue Station. 
ly Rev. Harold S. Olafson, D.D., Rector 
Sun.: 7:30, 8:30, 11 am. & 8 p.m.; Thurs.: 10 

a.m., Holy Communion and Spiritual Healing ; 
ee Daily: Holy Communion 7:30 a.m., Saints’ Days, 
“4 10 a.m. Choir of Men and Boys. 


LOS ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 

_D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 

‘St. Mary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
Around the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave, 

Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 

Sunday Masses: 8, 9:30 & 11 


LOUISIANA—Rt. Rev. 
_ D.D., Bishop 
- §$t. George’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 
- Orleans ; 
Rev. Alfred S. Christy, B.D. : 
Bort 730, 923050115 Bri. & Saints’ Days: 10 
ee 
-MASSACHUSETTS—Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
ill, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Raymond Adams 
Heron, D.D., Suffragan Bishop ™., 


. 


hurch of the Advent, Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
Boston ; : 
Rector; Rev. Peter R. 


hitney Hale, D.D., 
_ Assistant | F 
& 9:00 a.m. Holy Communion; 9:45 
0:00 a.m. Church School; 10:10 Class 
11:00 a.m. Class for Children (ad- 
11:0 High Mass & Sermon; 
eusong, Sermon; 7:00 p.m. 
ly Communion 7:45 a.m. 


‘hur Holy Days; 
ig Cae 


John Long Jackson, 


CHURCH SERVICES 


MAINE—Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Portland 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 10, 11 & 5; Weekdays: 7:30 & 5 


MICHIGAN—Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 
D.D., Bishop 

Church of the Incarnation, 10331 Dexter Blvd., 
Detroit 


Rev. Clark L. Attridge 


Weekday Masses: Wed., 10:30; 
Masses: 7, 9 & 11 


Fri., 7; Sunday 


MISSOURI—Rt. 
Bishop 

Church of Holy Communion, 7401 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 

Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild 


Sun.: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. Wed.: H.C. 10:30 a.m. 
Other services announced. 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 


Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion; 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy Days & 10 
Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 5 
Bvenrng Prayer (Sung); Open daily 7 a.m. to 

p.m. 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. & 10th St. 
New York 


Rey. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 


Sun.: 8, 11; Daily: 8 Communion; 5:30 Vespers, 
Church is open 24 hours a day. 


Rev. William Scarlett, D.D., 


Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 
New York F 

Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rev. George E. Nichols 


dear 8, 10 CH.C.), 11 M.P. & S., 9:30 Ch. Si; 


E.P. Weekdays: Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 11 
H.C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10 x mt 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broad- 
way, New York 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. & 51st St., 
New York 22 


Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8, Holy Communion; 9:30 & 11 Church 
School; 11 Morning Service & Sermon; 4 p.m., 
Evensong, Special Music. Weekdays: 8 Fioly 
Communion; also 10:30 on. Thurs. & Saints’ 
Days. The Church is open daily for prayer 


St. James Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St., New 
York é 


Rey. H. W. B. Donegan, D.D., Rector 


Sun.: 8 Holy Communion; 9:30 Ch. School; 11 
Morni: ervice & Sermon; 4:30 p.m. V: 
foly Communion W 
m. 
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NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. & 53rd St., } 
York 

Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. Daily Services: § 
Holy Communion; 12:10, Noonday Servi 
Thurs.: 11 Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner 
Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New York 
Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Sun.: Communions 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Ch 
Eucharist & Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


Trinity Church, Broadway & Wall St., New Y 

Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (ex 
Saturdays), 3 


Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, C 
sea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St., New York 
Daily: Morning Prayer & Holy Communion 7 a. 
Choral Evensong, Monday to Saturday, 6 p.n 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver Jam 
D.D., Bishop Jone 

St. Mark’s Church, Locust St., betwe 
17th Sts., Philadelphia ie a“ 

Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., Rector; J] 
Philip T. Fifer, Th.B., Asst. Rector 

Sun.: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 a.m.; Matins, 1¢ 
a.m.; Sung Eucharist & Sermon, 11 a.m.; EB) 
song & Instruction, 4 p.m. ‘ 

Daily: Matins, 7:30 a.m.; Eucharist 7:45 a. 
Evensong, 5:30 p.m. Also daily, except Satur 
7 a.m. & Thursday and Saints’ Days, 9:30 ; 

Confessions: Saturdays 12 to 1 and 4 to 5 p.m. 


RHODE ISLAND—Rt. Rev. ames DeV 
Perry, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. eee C 
lord Bennett, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 

Trinity Church, Newport ’ 

Rev. L. Scaife, -S-T.D., on leave USNR; 1] 
Wm. M. Bradner, minister in charge; Rev. 
Dudley Rapp, associate minister ‘ 

Sun.: 8, 11 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Church School. 
ing at 9:30 a.m.; Wed.: 11 Special Prayers 
the Armed Forces; Holy Days: 7:30 & 11 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. 

Mpc = ev. John Chanler 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 
Very Rev. F. William Orrick, bean 
Sunday: Mass, 7:30, 9:00, and 10:45 a.m. 
Daily: 7:30 a.m. . 


WASHINGTON—Rt. Rev. 
Bishop ev. Angus Dun, 


St. Agnes’ Church, 46 Que St. N.W., Washin; 
Rev. A. J. Dubois (on leave—U. S. ‘Army) 
William Eckman, SSJE, in charge oe 
Sun. Masses: 7, 9:30, 11; Mass dai 
Mass Thurs. at 9:30; Fri. 8 H 
fessions: Sat. 4:30 and 7:30 


Church of the Epiphany, Washi 
Rey. Charles. wr eet OD. 

Lewis; Rev. nell, 
ee eH Cos walul 


SA 


Ordinations 
Deacons 


ng Island—William C. Cowles was ordained 
on May 25th in the Cathedral of the Incarna- 

Garden City, N. Y., by Bishop DeWolfe of 
¢ Island. He was presented by the Rev. Robert 
arber and the Rev. Henry R. Kupsh preached 
sermon. Address: 1257 Pacific St., Brooklyn. 


estern Michigan—Max Milton Pearse jr., was 
ined deacon May 8th by Bishop Heron, Suf- 
an of Massachusetts, acting for the Bishop of 
tern Michigan, in St. John’s Chapel, Cam- 
re, Mass. He was presented by the Ven. 
‘les Lincoln Taylor jr., and the Rev. Theodore 
er Ferris preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 


CHANGES fee 


Pearse is assistant at Grace Church, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 
Priests 


Arkansas—Allin, Rev. John Maury, was or- 
dained priest May 10th in St. John’s Church, 
Helena, Ark., by Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas. 
He was presented by the Rev. Frank E. Walter 
and Bishop Mitchell preached the sermon. The 
Rev. Mr. Allin is priest in charge of St. Peter’s 
Mission, Conway, Ark. 


Chicago—Jacobs, Rev. Edward, was ordoined 
priest May 10th in the Church of the Atonement, 
Chicago, by Bishop Conkling of Chicago. He was 
presented by the Rev. W. Freeman Whitman of 
Nashotah House who also preached the sermon. 
Rev. Mr. Jacobs is assistant at the Church of the 


Atonement, Chicago. Address: 5749 N. 


Ave., Chicago 40. 


Kenmore 


Long Island—Hertzler, Rev. Harold L., was or- 


dained priest May 
Incarnation, Garden 


19th in the Cathedral of the 
City, N. Y., by Bishop De- 


Wolfe of Long Island. He was presented by the 
Rev. Charles Townsend who also preached the 
sermon. The Rev. Mr. Hertzler is rector of Cal- 


vary Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Address: 
wick Ave., Brooklyn. 
Vermont 


Finehout, Rey. 


990 Bush- 


Raymond, was or- 


dained priest by Bishop Van Dyck of Vermont on 
March 20th in Holy Trinity Church, Swanton, Vt. 
He continues to be in charge of the Northwestern 


Missions in Vermont. Address: 


tory, Swanton. 


Holy Trinity Reec- 


Do YOU Know The Answers? 


how all 
upon us 
about 

very 


It was most 
the basis and _ pressure 
to write this came within 
twenty-four hours. First, a 
thoughtful letter came from 
overseas from avery thought- 
ful and devout young Army oflicer 
of our Faith, in which he hoped and 
prayed that our very own Episcopal 
Church, which he deeply felt had 
ALL the answers to every man’s 
questions and needs, would not muff 
the ball with returning service men 
by not having some compelling plan 
of Christian usefulness to which 
these thousands of sobered and 
thinking youngsters, made old before 
their time, could joyfully and en- 
thusiastically commit themselves, 
and start pulling their weight for 
the Kingdom of God here on earth. 


strange 


Right on top of that, a young busi- 
ness girl in the Young People’s 
Group which we teach on Sunday 
mornings, started in on us last week, 
and wanted to know what to say 
and how to handle the many ques- 
tions fired at her by fellow employ- 
ees about what and why she did 
what she did in her Episcopal form 
of worship and belief. She was 
bothered, because she FELT and 
KNEW inside her what she believed 
and did, but when asked to put it 
into words which might influence 
others, she suddenly found that she 
couldn’t do it, for she had never 
really and truly formulated them for 

 _herself 


Then, on top of that, and all by 
coincidence, The Rector preached 
along that very same line, and on 
that very same morning—to-wit: 
did we in the Episcopal Church 
know the answers to the questions 
so frequently asked us about the 
Christian Faith and the Christian 
Church, and if not, WHY? How, in 
this or any other time in history 
(but especially NOW) can _ the 
Christian Religion be propagated if 
those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians are utterly mute 
when they have the opportunity 
they claim they seldom get, dumped 


«ain 


31 ‘South Hiederick Street 
: EYERY THING for The Church, except Vesture. 


right on their doorsteps? In these 
days, you don’t have to go far to 
find someone hungry to talk about 


God and Religion. They spring up 
everywhere,—in barber-shops, on 
the trains, at the dinner-table, in 
offices, on the street, most anywhere, 
—and what can be more pitiful 
than a professing Christian “striking 
out” when three perfectly good balls 
are thrown straight across the plate 
for him to swing at? 

And then, as if all that were not 
enough, some friend put into our 
hands that muchly discussed book- 
let recently written by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who naturally is having a bad 
time of it in his mind, along with 
us, because of the many, many frag- 
ments into which Christianity is now 
broken. It is quite obvious, however, 
that Mr. Rockefeller, along with a 
lot of others who are so keen to 
see The Christian Church function 
in all Her God-given tasks, seem 
utterly unaware of the tremendous 
importance and significance of Her 
basic principles and institutions. To 
read what this man has written 
about the non-necessity for Holy 
Baptism and Holy Communion in 
this new, alleged Christian vision 
he has for the future, and to realize 
that this pamphlet has been circu- 
lated through the assistance of the 
Federal Council of Churches, of 
which our own Church is an actual 
Member body, puts our very own 
Episcopal Church in the position of 
“eoing along’ with all the modernis- 
tie ideas that certain social and 
religious arrangers or planners ad- 
vance from time to time from out 
their own schools of thought. To 
have our own Church linked up 
with what are direct contradictions 
of its own position, and to put up 
no argument about it,— well, will 
someone tell US what is the answer 
to THAT? Are we to tell inquirers 
about Christ and His way of salva- 
tion, that “Baptism is an ordinance 
of profound symbolic meaning. 
Christ Himself was baptized. He 
did not, however, make Baptism a 
condition of church membership.” 


AMMIDON & COMPANY | 


Horace L. Varian 


Baltimore 2, Maryland - 


Or, because certain controversies 
have developed with regard to be- 
liefs set forth by other of the sects 
concerning Holy Communion, which 
our Church has held to be a Sacra- 
ment necessary to salvation since 
the days of the Apostolic Church,— 
are we as a Church, and a docile lit- 
tle go-along member of the Federal 
Council of Churches, to tell inquir- 
ers that Jesus would not regard the 
“observance or the non-observance 
of these and other ordinances, or 
the manner in which they are ob- 
served, as of sufficient importance 
to justify controversy among His 
followers, and their separation into 
rival factions.” That means that 
our PARENT body, The Federal 
Council of Churches, regards our 
firm adherence to the position held 
by a majority of Christians and 
Christian theologians to be mere 
fol-de-rol. Just what Hpiscopalians 
in general choose to do about THAT, 
is up to Episcopalians TO DO, and 
quit quibbling about it. But what 
we are immediately interested in is 
the answer to this question,— Is The 
Chureh, and Her life, and Her man- 
ner of life, the creation of God, or 
just a man-made society? Just what 
are we telling inquirers about Her? 
Do we love our Church, stand up 
for Her, fight for Her, support Her, 
and KNOW enough about Her to 


_ talk intelligently about Her, or are 


we going along with a group who 
think otherwise? And why continue 
to try to achieve union with another 
member body of that same group, 
which wnion, if consummated, would 
make of us just another of the bat- 
tling sects, with the only possible 
advantages of perhaps a few more 
in numbers, and perhaps a bit more 
money? Why not let us stand, as we 
have done for generations, on the 
firm faith that we have the true and 
FULL faith of The Church God sent 
into the world, and then KNOW 


enough about His Church to be able - 


to talk convincingly about it? 
What are your answers to all 

these questions, my fellow Episco- 

palians, eh? — 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A 


y 


Source Book for Ministers. A valu- 
able reference book on how the pas 
tor can be of the greatest possible 
service to his parishioners, based on 
the author’s years of experience in 
the pastorate. $2.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Historical Atlas 
to the Bible 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. 
FILSON. 33 full color relief maps in halftone. 
77 photographs and drawings..As much text as 
2 normal sized books. 114 pages, 11” x 15%”. 
“Magnificent. The most complete tool of its kind 
in print.’’—Philadelphia Record. $3.50 


Five Minutes 
a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. A 
book of daily devotions for individ- 
val use or family worship. Prayers, 
Bible verses, and poems, for daily 
moments of meditation and quiet 
thought. With pages of reading for 
special days. $1.00 


The Message of the 
New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. In which the New 
Testament is shown to be more than a collec- 
tion of books ... It is one book of many parts 
bound firmly together by a single Gospel. $1.00 


Religions | 
books of 
lasting 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 
THE 


Westminster 
Press 


BOX 506, PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. 


The Bible Speaks 
to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message of the 
Bible as it relates to the world today. A book 
of hope, showing that God’s purpose run: 
through history, and offering three solutions tc 
life’s problems—Christian faith in God’s love 
Christian standards of conduct, and Christiar 
fellowship among all races. $1.06 


GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. The delighfully 
readable biography of one of the 
greatest of French scientists, who 
turned to God for the truth and so- 
lace he had always sought. An au- 
thoritative and definitive volume, mas- 
terfully written by one of this cen- 
tury’s most eminent Pascalian schol- 


ars. 384 pages, notes and index, 
$3.75 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Dictionary 
of the Bible | 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and 
rewritten by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based 
on the universally accepted ‘Davis’ Diction- 
ary, enlarged to include the latest discoveries. 
Unique in its scholarly thoroughness and useful- 
ness to readers of the Bible. 16 pages of maps. 
145 line drawings, 680 pages, 6%” x 9%’. 

$3.50 


One Lord... 
One Faith 


By FLOYD V. FILSON. “Dr. Filson has 
given the Christian world a fascinat- 
ing study of the religious beliefs of 
the Christian Church during the first 
century.’’—Christian Advocate. $2.00 


